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Effective January 1, 1920, Class I railroads are required 
to make an arbitrary assignment of all operating expenses 
which pertain to freight and passen- 
ger service to one or the other of 
these services. Heretofore, only such 
expenses as were directly assignable 
were required to be so assigned. The 
whole trend of the Commission’s system of accounts has been 
towards rules which would make available the cost of mov- 
ing a ton one mile and the cost of moving a passenger one 
mile. The present order is the necesary final step toward that 
goal. Many railroad accounting officers have steadfastly and 
conscientiously opposed this step on the grounds that it is 
based on an arbitrary assumption and is not therefore a le- 
gitimate function of sound accounting. Theoretically the 
objection can be sustained, but practically it is a question as 
to whether the arbitrary allocation of expenses cannot be 
made to serve some useful purpose. The separation of main- 
_tenance of way expenses which presents the chief difficulties 
‘is in general based on the cost of coal consumed in the two 
classes of service. The detailed rules prescribed may be re- 
served for further discussion, «but the fuel basis of division 
appears to be as logical as any method so far suggested. 
Railroad operation, service and management will be the sub- 
jects of popular and political discussion for some time to 
come. A logical attempt at separating the expenses of freight 
and passenger service should be of value as material in this 
discussion. 


Allocation of 
Operating 
Expenses 


.The Railway Age presents on another page of this issue the 
first of a series of articles on the railways of Latin America, 
, written by John P. Risque, a repre- 

The Railways sentative of the editorial staff of this 
of paper, who is now traveling through 

Cuba South America for that purpose. The 

article in question, entitled ‘“Cuba’s 

Main Line Railways Are Well Developed,” although the 
first written on the trip, is not the first Mr. Risque has writ- 
ten for the paper, for it follows the article entitled “Cuba’s 
Sugar Cane Railways a Large Market,” which was written 
before Mr. Risque left New York, and which appeared in 
three parts in the delayed issues of the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 17, 24 and 31, respectively. Mr. Risque has been in 
American railway service, and was at one time employed on 
the Mexican Central. Later he served as mechnical engineer 
of the United Railways of Havana and more recently in the 
railway department of the Cuban American Sugar Company, 
so that his fitness for observing railway conditions in Latin 
America will readily be realized. In the present series of 
articles, which eventually will have covered all the impor- 
tant railway systems of Central and South America, he will 
afford the readers of the Railway Age an opportunity to get 
an idea of these railways such as can only be obtained by 
the “man on the ground” who observes conditions from a 
practical and American point of view. ‘The difficulty of 
securing information on the railways of a foreign country, 
particularly insofar as it ‘concerns the details the supply 
man must have, is that it must usually be gleaned from sta- 
tistics or from descriptions almost always written from a 
theoretical angle or by a man who writes for popular interest 


only. Frank Rhea’s two reports on the markets for Ameri- 
can railway supplies in Australia and the Far East, written 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are, of 
course, notable exceptions. Mr. Risque’s previous article on 
Cuba’s cane railways, as well as the present article on Cuba’s 
main line railways, show that he will be able to observe with 
a practical viewpoint and get out of his trip that detailed 
information which otherwise would be almost unobtainable. 
The Railway Age feels sure that his articles will be read 
with no small amount of interest, and hope that they will 
prove of real service to the readers of the paper, particularly 
to those who are making plans to cultivate the large market 
for railway supplies which Latin America presents. 


Before and immediately after government control of railroads 
was adopted, claims were advanced regarding enormous sav- 
ings which could and would be made 
under unified operations by moving 
freight traffic over the shortest avail- 
able routes. There had been great 
waste under competitive private oper- 
ation, it was alleged, because it had resulted in large 
amounts of traffic being handled by round-about 
routes. Even after government operation was adopted 
the Railroad Administration gave out alluring statements 
regarding the amount of freight which had been sent 
over shorter routes than would have been used under 
private operation, and the millions of dollars that had been 
saved. 

The Railway Age expressed skepticism regarding the re- 
sults which would be obtained by this “short-routing” cam- 
paign, because it was our impression that the amount of 
unnecessary roundabout routing was greatly exaggerated. 
What were the actual results of the short-routing campaign? 
The best test is the effect produced upon the average haul 
per ton of all the freight carried in 1918. The statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission disclose that the 
average haul per ton in 1918 was the longest ever known, 
being 175.54 miles, as compared with 173.77 miles in 1917. 
Under unified operation and the “short-routing” campaign 
the average haul per ton actually increased. Of course, this 
was not due to unified operation. It was due to the economic 
laws which for some years have been causing the average 
haul to increase, and on the operation of which the Railroad 
Administration exerted no perceptible influence. When it is 
shown that the average haul actually increased it is neces- 
sarily shown that the large savings which have been claimed 
for short routing have been imaginary, or so small as to be 
not worth considering. Thus is punctured another of the 
many bubbles which the advocates of government ownership 
and operation have blown. 

The fact that the average haul per ton increased, not only 
in spite of unified operation, but in spite of the largest ad- 
vance in freight rates ever made, also shows that the advance 
in rates had no perceptible effect upon the movement of 
traffic. Some persons now argue that no further advance 
in rates should be made, because it would restrict the move- 
ment of traffic, and even make it impossible for some kinds of 
traffic to move. In view of the fact that the average haul 
increased in 1918 in spite of the advances in freight rates, 
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such arguments cannot be given much weight. The effect of 
an advance in freight rates upon the movement of com- 
modities depends largely upon the relationship of the amount 
of the rates charged to the value of the commodities. Since 
the average value of commodities of all kinds has increased 
at least three times as much in proportion in the last five 
years as the freight rates charged, it follows that a still 
further and large advance in rates could be made without 
affecting the movement of commodities. 


One Reason for Intensive Development 


ape tidy THE PASSAGE of the Adamson bill in 1916, the 
railroads were forced to submit to a virtual increase in 
the hourly rates paid to engine and train crews in freight 
train operation, and as a consequence there was a definite 
incentive to undertake such changes in operating arrange- 
ments as would tend to speed up the movement of traffic. 
But, while there was a disposition to do this under the 
influence of that insidious piece of legislation, there is now 
a positive necessity for it under the operation of Supple- 
ments 24 and 25 to General Order No. 27, of the Railroad 
Administration, granting time and one-half for overtime 
to train and enginemen in all classes of freight and transfer 
service. Attention has been called to this most emphatically 
by R. H. Aishton, regional director of the Northwestern 
region, in Circular No. 95, published elsewhere in this issue, 
and in which he proposes a number of practical rules for 
the operation of trains, organization of the personnel and 
improvement of facilities tending to expedite train move- 
ment. Mr. Aishton is president of the American Railroad 
Association, and one of the ablest+railroad operating men 
in the United States, and therefore his instruction on this 
subject merit special study. 

Special attention is directed to the recommendation cov- 
ering additions and improvements to the physical property 
that would tend to overcome delays such as those incurred 
in the movement of engines in and out of engine terminals, 
the delivery of engines to their trains, the charging and 
testing of train air brakes, the making-up of solid through 
trains, the meeting and passing of trains on the line, the 
dispatching of trains out of yards and the clearing of the 
main line by trains when arriving at terminals. 

This list and the suggestions for improving conditions 
are worth careful study and their tentative application to 
the conditions at any given terminal or engine district is 
certain to show opportunities for extensive improvements, to 
be made solely to reduce delays or dead time in train move- 
ment. Probably, chief among these would be projects for 
new passing tracks and extensions of existing ones, exten- 
sions to yard tracks and the construction of approach leads 
to yards. While such improvements do not appear very 
large when considered from the stanpoint of the individual 
instance, when contemplated in the aggregate they assume 
formidable proportions. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that these additions to facilities concern only 
such as will expedite the departure and arrival of trains 
at terminals and reduce the interference of trains with 
each other on the line. None of these suggestions covers 
considerations relating to the economical and expeditious 
operation of the yard itself. In other words, a careful study 
of any single phase of the relation of effective conduct of 
transportation to existing facilities is sure to demonstrate 
very quickly how great the need for the intensive develop- 
ment of the railroad plant. 

One of the most important recommendations made by 
Mr. Aishton is that in reference to the employment of more 
trainmasters for the purpose of increased supervision. The 
study of methods for preventing unnecessary delays to trains 
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and the enforcement of the rules adopted for this purpose, 
will require the work of additional operating officers, and 
they should be men of initiative and ability of a high order- 


The Automatic Train 
Control Committee Report 


HE REPORT of the Automatic Train Control Committee 

submitted to W. T. Tyler, director of the Division 
of Operation, United States Railroad Administration, 
and abstracted elsewhere in this issue is deserving of 
careful study by all operating officers. Automatic train con- 
trol has been advocated by the press and public for a num- 
ber of years, the agitation being received after the recur- 
rence of each bad collision. However, the need for some 
device of this character is gradually being recognized by 
railroad officers and the last year has perhaps witnessed a 
greater change in sentiment on this subject than any previ- 
ous year. 

As had been advocated editorially in the Railway Age in 
the past, any form of automatic train control should be 
considered as an adjunct to the block signal system. If it 
was possible to compel obedience to signal indications or 
were they always seen and observed, the necessity for auto- 
matic train control would not exist, since it may well be 
called the connecting link between the signal system and 
the train. But when accidents, such as those at Mount 
Union, Ivanhoe and South Byron occur on roads which 
are protected by up-to-date block signal systems, the neces- 
sity for some device to act when the engineman fails seems 
to become apparent. This condition is recognized in the 
conclusion reached by the committee in which it says, “That 
on lines of heavy traffic, fully equipped with automatic 
block signals, the use of train control devices is desirable.” 

The committee may well be congratulated upon the thor- 
oughness and completeness with which it went into this 
subject. The committee states that “The installation of 
automatic train control appears feasible * * * to pro- 
tect trains moving with the established direction of traffic 
on main tracks, but it is doubtful if a device can be de- 
veloped to protect all movements in the large terminals with- 
cut restricting train movements to a prohibitive degree. The 
necessity for automatic train control must be developed in 
each individual case.” However, the majority of accidents 
have occurred to trains moving with the “established direc- 
tion of traffic” and at points outside of the large terminal 
districts where the trains must of necessity be more or less 
under control. 

As the committee states, automatic or manual block sig- 
nals, as the conditions may warrant, should be installed on 
lines before installations of automatic train control are 
made. It is a logical conclusion that automatic train con- 
trol should first be installed on those roads which are at 
present completely signaled and that such _ installations 
should later be extended as conditions may warrant. The 
success of such a system can only be established after tests 
have been conducted upon a large enough scale and under 
all weather conditions to demonstrate its feasibility thor- 
oughly and to allow for proper development to take place, 
This, as in the case with the automatic signal system, can- 
not be accomplished in a day. At first such installations 
should not be made in congested districts, but in the open 
country and from the studies made from the efficiency tests 
at such points systems may be developed to meet the more 
severe conditions of operation in terminal territory. It is 


to be hoped that the near future will see trial installations 
made by progressive railway managements on such lines as 
are at present completely block signaled, and that a per- 
manent committee may be appointed to function during 
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the remaining period of federal control and afterward as a 
part of the American Railroad Association, as this is one 
of the important matters before the railroad managements 
today. 


The Division of Surplus Earnings 


|" HAS BECOME universally recognized by students of the rail- 

road problem that the most important question to be settled 
in the solution of that problem is the question of what rule 
shall be applied in determining how entire schedules of rates 
shall be made. Formerly the most important question regard- 
ing rate regulation was that of unfair discriminations be- 
tween shippers and communities. After fourteen years of 
regulation under the Hepburn act, the question of unfair 
discriminations has been so far settled that the problem of 
rate regulation has become chiefly that of how rates must 
be fixed in order to enable the railways to earn a net return 
no smaller and no larger than the public welfare requires 
that they shall be allowed to earn. 

Out of this question of what net return the railways should 
in the public interest be allowed to earn, has risen the 
further question of whether, if the rates are made high 
enough to yield the railways as a whole a reasonable net 
return, and the result is to enable some railway companies 
to earn more than they seem actually to need, there shall be 
taken away from these individual railways part of their 
surplus earnings to be used either by the government for its 
own purposes or improve the transportation situation as a 
whole. 

The Cummins bill provides that the railways for rate- 
making purposes shall be divided into groups. Each group 
shall be allowed to earn an average of 5% per cent on the 
combined valuation of all the railways in the group, which 
may be increased to 6 per cent in the discretion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If any individual railway 
earns more than 6 per cent in any year one-half of the excess 
between 6 and 7 per cent must be put into a general rail- 
road contingent fund and one-half into a reserve fund main- 
tained for the carrier itself. Of any excess earned above 
7 per cent one-quarter must be paid into the carriers’ reserve 
fund and three-quarters into the general railroad contingent 
fund. After an individual carrier has built its own reserve 
fund up to 5 per cent it must turn into the general railroad 
contingent fund two-thirds of all its earnings over 6 per cent 
and may use the remaining one-third for its own purposes. 
The general railroad contingent fund would be used to make 
loans to railways that could not raise money on their own 
credit or to buy equipment to be leased to carriers that could 
not buy equipment on their own credit. 

Over these provisions of Section 6 of the Cummins bill 
there has arisen an interesting struggle. It is not a struggle 
between different classes. There are financiers, business 
men, shippers and railway executives who are opposed to 
these provisions, and there are financiers, business men, ship- 
pers and railway executives who are in favor of it. 

The attitude of the railway executives is, of course, of 
special interest. It has been charged in the propaganda 
of the Plumb Plan League and other anti-railroad organiza- 
tions all over the country, that the railway executives are 
trying to get enacted into law a provision that the railways 
must be allowed to earn an average of 6 per cent upon the 
book cost of road and equipment. This assertion is entirely 
incorrect. While all of the heads of the railroad corporations 
are in favor of legislation specifically requiring the regu- 
lating authorities to so regulate rates as to enable the rail- 
ways to raise enough capital adequately to develop their 
facilities, a majority of them are opposed to any provision 
fixing the average return that the railways shall be allowed 
to earn either on their valuation, or property investment, or 
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capitalization. Furthermore, a majority of them are strongly 
opposed to any provisions such as those of the Cummins bill , 
under which most of the surplus earnings of individual roads 
over 6 per cent would be taken from them and used for 
governmental or general transportation purposes. On the 
other hand, there is an energetic minority of railway execu- 
tives who are in favor of some such provisions as those of 
the Cummins bill, although practically all of them agree that 
under the Cummins bill too large a part of the surplus earn- 
ings of the more prosperous railways would be taken from 
them. 

Doubtless the public and many members of Congress have 
been puzzled by the widely different policies which have | 
been advocated by the National Association of Railway Se- 
curity Owners on the one side, and the Association of Rail- 
way Executives on the other, and by the differences of opinion 
which have risen even among the heads of the corporations, 
who represent primarily the stockholders, while, of course, 
the National Association of Security Owners represents 
primarily the bondholders. The differences of opinion be- 
tween the railway executives are, however, easy to explain. 

For various reasons the financial positions of the various 
railroad companies differ widely. There are some whose 
capitalizations and the ratio of whose expenses to their 
earnings are so low that, even when the railways as a whole 
have earned only between 4 and 5 per cent on the .book cost 
of their road and equipment, these particular roads have 
earned in excess of 6 per cent on their capitalization or their 
book cost. While the provisions of the Cummins bill would 
increase the net operating income of the railways as a whole, 
it would substantially reduce the amount of net operating 
income which some of these more prosperous railways could 
retain and use for the development of their properties and 
the payment of interest and dividends. It is certainly not 
unnatural that the heads of these railroads should insist 
that their individual lines are entitled to earn all they can 
on rates which will yield the railways as a whole only an 
average reasonable return. It is logical for them to contend 
that rates which yield the railways as a whole only a rea- 
sonable average return must be reasonable rates, and that 
if a railway charges only reasonable rates it is entitled to 
keep all the net earnings it makes on those rates. 

There is a second class of railways which are average rail- 
ways, and which, if rates were so fixed as to yield an average 
of 6 per cent to all railways, would individually earn ap- 
proximately 6 per cent. Most of the heads of these rail- 
roads are opposed to any division of surplus earnings because 
each of them hopes to be able to manage his property so 
efficiently and economically as at some time to make it earn 
more than 6 per cent, and if he makes it earn more he wants 
to use the surplus earnings to benefit the stockholders. There 
are, however, some managers of average railroads who are 
in favor of some plan dividing the surplus earnings, because 
they believe that if no such plan is adopted the large sur- 
plus earnings of the more prosperous roads will be used in 
future as they have been in the past as an argument against 
making rates as high as they should be for the railroads as a 
whole, that this argument will be effective, and that in con- 
sequence, the average road will be denied opportunity in the 
future as it has been in the past to earn an average of even 
as much as 6 per cent. 

There is a third class of roads which never in the past has 
been able to earn anywhere near 6 per cent, and would not 
in the future be able to earn that much even if the laws 
should provide for an average minimum return for all roads 
of 6, or even 7 or 8 per cent. They would be able to keep 
all of the increase in net earnings which would result to 
them from the advance in rates which would have to be 
made to enable the railways as a whole to earn an average 
of 6 per cent. Naturally, their managers regard a proposal 
to increase the average return earned by the railways as a 
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whole and then to take away a part of the surplus earnings 
of prosperous roads, in a very different way than that in 
which the heads of the prosperous roads regard it. 

The line of division between the railway executives who 
are opposed to such a plan as that of the Cummins bill, and 
those who are in favor of it, does not fall exactly between 
the heads of the prosperous and the average roads, on the 
one side, and those of the poor roads, on the other. We 
think that the heads of all the railway corporations agree 
as a matter of principle that each individual road should be 
allowed to retain all the earnings that it can make on 
rates that are reasonable for the railways as a whole. There 
are many, however, who regard the question as one of ex- 
pediency as well as of principle. While they recognize the 
soundness of this principle, they believe from past experience 
that unless the more prosperous lines are required to give up 
part of their surplus earnings the rates will never be made 
high enough to enable the railways as a whole to earn a rea- 
sonable average return, and that therefore, as a matter of 
expediency and in the interest of the railroad situation as a 
whole, some provision for the division of surplus earnings 
should be acecpted. There are, however, not a few heads of 
poor roads who believe that the principle that the individual 
railway company should be allowed to keep all it can earn 
on reasonable rates is sound, and therefore should not be 
abandoned because it may establish a precedent for the 
abandonment of other sound principles respecting the owner- 
ship and management of private property. 

There are numerous members of Congress who have de- 
voted great study to the railroad problem and who are sin- 
cerely anxious to frame and secure the passage of legisla- 
tion which will solve it in a way that will be equitable to 
all concerned, and to the best interest of the nation. The 
disagreements which have arisen among business men and 
railway officers have made the work of these public men ex- 
tremely difficult. The difficulty is heightened by the fact 
that organized labor, as a part of its propoganda against 
private ownership, is strongly opposing any legislation in- 
tended to increase the average return earned by the railway 
companies. 

In these circumstances, what is Congress to do? Con- 
gress, after having received all the information and facts 
which the experts can give it, should go back to first prin- 
ciples and consider what kind of legislation is most likely 
to promote the welfare of the American public. Now, the 
welfare of the American public is not dependent upon the 
prosperity and development of any individual railroad, 
whether rich or poor. It is dependent upon the development 
and prosperity of our railway system as a whole. From a 
transportation standpoint, the main thing which the public 
welfare demands is that a great expansion of railroad facili- 
ties shall be begun as soon as practicable, and that each rail- 
road shall be managed with the maximum practicable effi- 
ciency in order that transportation facilities generally shall 
be increased, the net operating income of the railways as 
a whole must be so increased as to enable practically every 
railroad in the country to raise more new capital than it has 
been able to raise for years. In order to insure that each 
individual railroad shall be operated with the maximum 
practicable efficiency legislation and regulation must be such 
that every increase in efficiency on an individual road will 
increase in a substantial measure the net return earned and 
kept by the company that owns that road. 

Now the enlargement of the country’s transportation facili- 
ties must be made in future principally by the more pros- 
perous companies, and it should be made by them chiefly 
by the issuance of stocks. The provisions of the Cummins 


bill so sharply restrict the amount of surplus earnings over 
6 per cent that the prosperous roads would be allowed to 
keep that undoubtedly they would prevent these roads from 
selling at reasonable prices the large amounts of stock which 
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they should issue within the next few years. Furthermore, 
they would greatly reduce the incentives to the most effi- 
cient operation of the more prosperous roads. The Railway 
Age believes that the best provision which could be adopted 
would be one which would require that the railways as a 
whole should be allowed to earn a minimum average of 6 
per cent, and that none of the surplus earnings of any rail- 
way company should be taken from it. Surely under pres- 
ent railroad and financial conditions an average return of 
6 per cent for all the railroads in the country would not be 
excessive. If, however, Congress should decide that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, without instructions to 
that effect, would not allow the railways to earn an average 
of 6 per cent if the strong roads were to be allowed to retain 
all their surplus earnings, then probably it should provide 
for an average minimum return of 6 per cent, and for some 
taxation of the surplus earnings of the prosperous roads 
which would allow them to retain a larger part of their sur- 
plus earnings than the Cummins bill would allow. It certainly 
does not seem that any earnings less than 7 per cent should 
be taken away at all, and surely each company should be 
allowed to retain at least one-half of its surplus earnings 
in excess of that amount. Unless the more prosperous roads 
are to be treated more liberally than they are in the Cum- 
mins bill it would be better for Congress not to mention 
any specific percentages of return in the new legislation, but 
merely to require the regulating authorities to make the rates 
as a whole high enough to enable the railways as a whole 
to provide good and adequate service. 

The whole issue is being beclouded by discussions of what 
the railroads are “entitled to.” The vital question is not 
what the railroads are entitled to, but what the public is 
entitled to. The main thing which the public is entitled 
to under either government or private operation is good and 
adequate service, economically rendered. The railroad com- 
panies individually and collectively are not entitled to earn 
any larger return than they must have in order to render 
good, adequate and economical service. The public welfare 
demands that the railways individually and collectively shall 
be allowed to earn whatever return is necessary to enable 
them to render such service, and it should be borne in mind 
in this connection that the difference between what it will 
cost the public in freight and passenger rates if the railways 
are allowed, or not allowed, to earn an adequate return will 
be relatively very small. The gross earnings of the railways 
must in any event, if the companies are to be saved from 
insolvency, exceed $5,000,000,000 a year. The difference 
between what it would cost the public to let them earn an 
average of 5 per cent or an average of 6 per cent would be 
not more than $200,000,000 a year, or not more than 4 per 
cent of the gross earnings that they must be allowed to 
make in any event. If the provisions of the Cummins bill 
should be adopted the amount of surplus earnings which 
would be taken from the prosperous roads would be extremely 
important from the standpoint of these individual roads, 
but would be almost infinitesimal compared with the total 
amount the public must pay for transportation in any event 
if it is to get good and adequate service. The important 
thing, therefore, for Congress to decide, and the only thing 
of real importance for it to decide, is under what policy the 
railways as a whole are most likely to be enabled to provide 
the service which the public welfare requires. 





At Prince Crossing, near Elgin, Ill., on the night of the 
second of January, a passenger train of the Aurora, Elgin 
& Chicago, consisting of a single electric motor coach, was 
derailed by striking a freight car which had fallen from the 
track of the Chicago Great Western crossing above the elec- 
tric line at this point, and the motorman and one passenger 
were killed. Eight passengers were injured. 























View of the Train-Sheds and Viaduct Approach to the Central Station. 
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Havana Terminal Freight Yards, Warehouses and Bay on the left (City of Havana) 


Cuba’s Main Line Railways Are Well Developed 


Conditions in Our Nearest “Foreign” Market as Studied by 


Railway Age Representative 


By John P. Risque* 


Part I 


est locomotive where “he who runs” may read. In- 

stead of hiding it in a museum somewhere, they have 
put the oddly designed and fastidiously decorated old 4-2-2 
of the Matanzas Railroad of 1843 in the east end of the train 
shed of the Union Station in Havana and within a hundred 
feet of the tracks over which 200 arrive and depart each day. 
That the attractions of this queer old timer’s lines are not 
wasted, is evidenced by the keen interest displayed in the 
old engine at all times of the day, by travelers. 

To the old sugar planter, whose father witnessed the ar- 
rival of this wonderful machine and its successors which have 
moved his cane crop faithfully from year to year, the exhibit 
on the platform is admired from the tip of its harmless pilot to 
the strange hook on the rear of the little four-wheeled tender. 
To him it is a pleasant reminder that Cuba started railroading 
fully eleven years ahead of the mother country, Spain. For, 
in 1834, by royal decree, an order was issued, authorizing the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce of the Island of 
Cuba, to construct a railroad from Havana to Guines, a dis- 
tance of 48 miles. In November, 1837, the line was ready 
for business and was operated by the government for five 
years; after which it was sold to private interests. Thus we 
have, an example of one of the oldest ventures in the opera- 
tion of a railway under government control, ending eventu- 
ally in private ownership, the details of the transfer of which 
and the reasons therefor would probably be interesting read- 
ing. Since the period of this sale additions, extensions, 


*This is the first of a series of articles on the railways of Latin America 
which Mr. Risque is writing “on the ground” from his observations on a 
trip he i snow making as a member of the editorial staff of the Railway 
Age. Mr. Risque was formerly employed on one of the sugar cane rail- 
ways of Cuba and his description of the cane railways has already appeared 
in his article written before he started on his trip, entitled Cuba’s 
Sugar Cane Railways a Large Market,” which appeared in three parts in 
the issues of the Railway Age of October 17, 24 and 31, respectively. 


i’ CuBANS, being good advertisers, display their old- 
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changes, betterments and consolidations of early lines into 
groups under one management, have attempted to keep pace 
with the remarkable industrial and agricultural growth of 
the island—and not without some success. 

When the tourist to Havana from the United States be- 
comes weary of the novel sights and excitements of perhaps 
the most “foreign” city he ever saw, he frequently retraces 
his steps to the dock where he landed, boards the ship and 
starts for home. His story to the folks back home will prob- 
ably be full of the amazements of the largest city in Cuba 
and one of the quaintest in the world. But, due to lack of 
interest or through possible misinformation concerning travel, 
the average visitor learns little of one of the principal fac- 
tors which made Havana great and is continuing to help to 
make her greater and richer. This factor is the railroad 
system of the island. 

The reader who is interested and who plans to take a trip 
to Cuba ‘“‘some day” should make a note of the fact that 
there is an active passenger agent on the Prado—and quite 
likely near the hotel—whose business it is to see that visi- 
tors are comfortably provided for in their trips to the coun- 
try. He has all of the necessary information as to schedules, 
expense and accommodations. If the trip is going to be 
over night, he can provide reservations in comfortable Pull- 
man cars as far as the traveler wants to go. And there will 
be no extra charge for electric lights in the berths. 

In pleasant contrast to the excitement of the crowded city, 
the open country, with its tall coacoanut and royal palms, 
affords a change and a rest. Life at the way stations along 
the line provides an angle of observation of human nature 
not presented in the city. And if the tourist happens to be 
a railroad man he will find much to interest him. He will 
not fail to observe the presence of a large number of freight 
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‘cars from home; box, flat and gondola cars of all descrip- 
tions. If he chooses to make a list of the various cars from 
the states which he found in trains en route in both direc- 
tions, on sidings at stations and at sugar mills, his list wocld 
be quite representative. If he had never been to Cuba before 
and was not advised how these cars got on the island, he 
might possibly surmise that on account of the acute shortage 
of cars on the Cuban lines Uncle Sam had been generous 








Cuba’s First Locomotive and the Engineer at Havana Central 
Station 


enough to ship some in by boat to help out. The facts in 
the case, however, show that all these cars, which seem to 
enjoy the climate if the length of their stay is any evidence, 
came to Cuba on their own wheels. 


The Car Ferry Line to Cuba 


In January, 1915, the Florida East Coast put the car ferry 
steamer “Henry M. Flagler’ into service between Key West, 
Fla., and the port of Havana, 90 miles south. This ship 
has a length of 386 feet and a beam of 58 feet, has four 














Central Station, Havana 


tracks and carries 30 standard freight cars and makes a 
round trip between the two ports every day except Sunday. 
At Key West a slip is provided for the transfer, by track, 
of cars direct to the boat. A similar slip, operated by the 
Havana Terminal Company in Havana, unloads the cars 
for delivery in Havana or for transfer to any part of the 
island. The initial development of this business was rather 
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slow. .Its introduction was an immediate challenge to a 
decade of tradition which had become accustomed to receiv- 
ing freight by steamer, with all of the multiplied handling 
and piling on the wharf and reloading to railway cars which 
imports by steamer invariably involve. Finally, however, 
the merchants—and particularly the sugar mills—began to 

















The Electric Line to Guines from Havana 


realize what the new way meant to them, and it was soon 
- found necessary to put on another boat. In the fall of 1916 
the “Joseph R. Parrott,” a sister ship to the Flagler, was 
added to the run. At the present writing this unique and 
ably managed rail link between the United States and Cuba 
is considerably overtaxed, and a third ship, similar to its 
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from the factory to the remotest plantation. Upon arrival 
the matter of preparation for running is a trifle. As most 
of the locomotives brought in here arrive “just in the nick 
of time” or six weeks late, depending upon the time they 
were ordered, the ferry has come to be known as a life-saver 
in many instances. Locomotives shipped via steamer come 
in endless boxes and crates, all of which are handled many 
times and finally arrive—frequently with all of the parts 
and sometimes not—at destination, where setting up is in 
order. Cars brought in on the ferry are “piled up.” In a 
shipment of 15 cars, for instance, six cars may be on their 
own wheels and carrying the frames, trucks and bodies of 
the remaining nine. Machinery outfits of all kinds are 
loaded at the United States factory on the same cars, which 
are backed into the mill door for unloading. 

The introduction of this service brought the California 
and Colorado cantaloupe to the Cuban’s table. It also brings. 
him plenty of grapes, both of which fruits were a luxury 
prior to the development of the ferry’s service, on account of 
the limitations of refrigerator space on steamers and the 
almost prohibitive rates collected for its use. Fresh meats, 
butter and cheese from the middle west, cabbages, peaches 
and apples from eastern territory—in fact, products from 
the various sections of the United States—are handled as the 
seasons develop and brought into Cuba in as good condition 
via refrigerator cars as they are delivered to our own cities. 

The development of business from Cuba to the United 
States has also participated in the success of the enterprise. 
Cuban winter vegetables are regularly shipped north in cars 
that are initially refrigerated at the icing station in Havana, 
sent to the fields, loaded and re-iced in re-passing through 
Havana. The pineapple industry, which, previous to the 
establishment of the car transport service, was in a languish- 
ing and dying condition owing to the necessity of many 
handlings when sent via steamer, which caused bruising and 
consequent decaying of the fruit. Shipments of this fruit 
via refrigerator cars from the fields to the markets of the 
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Steamer Joseph R. Parrott of the Florida East Coast R. R. Car Ferry Between 


predecessors, is now under construction and is expected to 
arrive for duty about July 1, 1920. Nor is it expected by 
the officers of the company that this will take care of the 
business. It is predicted that six of these boats will eventu- 
ally be kept busy on this run. Under arrangements with 
the government of Cuba, bond is given for the exportation 
of the cars and no duty is assessed thereon. 

An example of the economy offered by the ferry service is 
that of the shipment of locomotives from the builders in the 
United States to the public and private railroads of Cuba. 
These engines come in on their own wheels—all the way 


Key West and Havana 


United States have brought the annual shipments up from 
600,000 crates to 1,500,000 crates in less than six years. 


The United Railways of Havana 


Although to the average newcomer to Cuba who, starting 
out for a trip through the island from the Central Station in 
Havana, the railway map indicates no division of ownership, 
the lines are comprised of many different systems. Unless 
he happens to be a railroad man he will be unable to detect 
any difference in the equipment of the lines as he passes 
from one to the other. 
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Broadly speaking, the main lines of Cuba are made up of 
two groups—the Western and the Eastern. ‘The Western 
systems are a combination of lines under English control 
and operation and the Eastern roads are American. The 
Western lines comprise the United Railways of Havana, 
whose rails traverse the provinces of Havana, Matanzas and 
Santa Clara as far east as the city by that name. The West- 
ern Railway of Havana, under direction of the United group, 
runs west from Havana to a point called Guane, near the 
western terminus of the island in the Province of Pinar del 
Rio—the point of origin of a majority of the tobacco and 
pineapple traffic of the island and a producer of livestock 
and vegetables. Another subsidiary of the United Railways 
is the Havana Central Railroad, which started out in 1902 
as an American organization and was taken into the United 
combination in 1907. This line, electrified, runs from Guan- 
ajay to Havana, a distance of about 30 miles, and also oper- 
ates a line to Guines and Providencia, about 35 miles. Six 
miles of street car line are under this company’s control in 
Guanabacoa, an Havana suburb. The principal traffic of 
this line is melons and vegetables, as well as some tobacco 
and pineapples. A modern wharf, called the Paula Dock, 
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as the Muelle de Luz, and the suburbs of Casa Blanca, 
Regla and Fesser, the locations of dry docks, small repair 
plants for ships and machine shops, respectively, as well as 
growing residential districts across the bay. 


The Cuba Railroad 


The principal eastern line of the island is an American 
system, known as the Cuba Railroad, frequently mistaken 
for an extension of the Western system just described. The 
Cuba Railroad’s tracks start from Santa Clara in the prov- 
ince by that name and run through to Santiago de Cuba on 
the extreme southeastern end of-the island. It traverses 
three of the largest (and most undeveloped) provinces, 
namely, Santa Clara, Camaguey and Oriente. This territory 
comprises over 70 per cent of the total area of the country, - 
but its population is only half of the total on the island. In 
1916 the Cuba Railroad took over the Camaguey & Nue- 
vitas Railroad, which runs between the two points named, 
since which time the newly acquired branch has been ex- 
tended to the port of Pastelillo, where the new owners con- 
structed port and docks at a cost of $1,500,000. In March, 
1919, the company completed the Trinidad branch between 
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Havana Cienfuegos Express, Showing English Design of Superheater 4-4-0 Type and Characteristic Track on the Central 
Railways of Havana. 


is a part of this line’s equipment and accommodates the 
largest steamers. The Marianao Railway, a suburban elec- 
tric line, is operated by the United Railways and runs from 
Havana west to the Beaches, about 10 miles. The last unit 
in the United combination comprises the Cuban Central 
Railways, said to serve the richest agricultural zone in Cuba. 
This railroad system, prior to 1899, comprised several inde- 
pendent short lines, since which time they have been con- 
solidated and operated as a unit. The system adequately 
serves the Province of Santa Clara, providing transportation 
to the east and west ends of the island by its connection with 
the main lines of the United and Cuban Railroad. The 
Cuban Central has terminals—important sugar export points 
—at three points, Cienfuegos on the south and Caibarien 
and Isabela de Sagegos on the north. It is said that with 
the exception of Matanzas, Cienfuegos is the most important 
sugar shipping point in Cuba, the Cuban Central Railways 
having constructed a thousand foot pier at that place in 
1906. The United Railways of Havana operate five well- 
equipped passenger ferry boats on the Bay of Havana, run- 
ning half hourly between the company’s ferry piers, known 


Fomentos and Casildas on the south coast through what is 
claimed to be some of the most difficult railroad construc- 
tion country in Cuba. The cost of this new 40-mile line 
is said.to have been in the neighborhood of $4,000,000. The 
principal traffic of the Cuba Railroad constitutes the haul- 
ing of through shipments of merchandise and machinery orig- 
inating on the United Railways, the transportation of cane 
along its lines to mills, and the delivery of sugar to the 
ports of Antilla on Nipe Bay on the north and to Santiago 
de Cuba on the south. Agricultural products in general, 
livestock and lumber also constitute a large part of the busi- 
ness done by this company. 


Eectric RaILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS during the year 1919 ex- 
ceeded in number, mileage and capitalization those of any year 
since statistics have been compiled, states the Electric Railway 
Journal. The year 1919 saw 48 companies with a combined 
mileage of 3,781 and a total capitalization of $534,174,458 in re- 
ceivership. Only 28 companies with a combined mileage of 
2,625 and a ‘otal capitalization of $159,630,138 were sold at fore- 
closure during 1919. 





















Automatic Train Control Committee Makes Report’ 


Outlines Studies Made and Points Out Need of Further Inves- 
tigation of Sixteen Devices 


HE AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL COMMITTEE, which 
was appointed by the Director General a year ago, has 
made its report to W. T. Tyler, director of the Division 

of Operations, United States Railroad Administration. The 
committee recommends that it be continued or a similar body 
appointed to carry on its work until the end of federal con- 
trol. It recommends further, that the present provisions be 
extended to provide for a permanent staff, and that, follow- 
ing the termination of federal control, a special committee 
of the American Railroad Association be appointed, such a 
committee to have the same standing as a section of the 
A. R. A., and to include a representative of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission as a member. 
It was further recommended that this committee or section 
of the A. R. A. continue the work thus far conducted by the 
Automatic Train Control Committee, which was appointed 
by the director of the Division of Operation, United States 
Railroad Administration in accordance with Circular No. 25, 
dated January 14, 1919. 

The instructions to the committee as given in the circular 
were as follows: 

“The committee will proceed at once to make a study of, 
and report upon, the automatic train control devices now 
undergoing test upon various lines of railroad or available 
for test with their recommendations for the installation and 
further practical test of any devices now or during their 
investigation made available for that purpose, which they 
may consider practicable and reasonably conforming to the 
purposes to be accomplished. 

“The report of the ‘committee will include their recom- 
mendations upon the requisites of automatic train control 
and their conclusions upon the mechanical or economic fea- 
tures of such of the devices as the committee may find availa- 
ble for practical use.” 

The personnel of the committee at the time of its appoint- 
ment consisted of C. A. Morse, chairman, who at the time 
was assistant director, Division of Operation, United States 
Railroad Administration; W. P. Borland, chief, Bureau of 
Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission; C. E. Denney, 
assistant federal manager, New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
H. S. Balliet, assistant terminal manager, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City; Henry Bartlett, chief mechanical 
engineer, Boston & Maine; J. H. Gumbes, general superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania Railroad; R. W. Bell, general super- 
intendent of motive power, Illinois Central. 

‘On June 1, 1919, Mr. Morse resigned as assistant director 
and from the chairmanship of the committee, and A. M. 
Burt, his successor, as assistant director, was appointed 
in his stead. 


Outline of Work and General Considerations 


The committee held its first meeting in Washington on 
January 23, 1919. Since that time 14 meetings of the full 
committee and 17 subcommittee meetings were held. 

In order to enable the committee to become familiar with 
train control devices undergoing test it became necessary to 
arrange for inspections of such devices wherever tests were 
being conducted. To accomplish this end the committee 
made investigations and inspections of devices actually in- 
stalled and operated, either as test installations or in actual 
service. Train control devices not undergoing road test but 





*Abstract of Automatic Train Control Committee report made to W. T. 
Tyler, director, division of Operation, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 
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in laboratory form and which were brought to the commit- 
tee’s attention were also examined. Thirty-seven devices 
in all were inspected, in addition to which plans and specifi- 
cations of 300 train control devices were also examined by 
the committee. 

The relation of automatic train control to operating condi- 
tions has been very fully discussed by the committee, and 
all the elements of the problem have been considered. The 

“committee has been especially careful to give full consider- 
ation to all devices that have been brought to its attention. 
It ‘has endeavored through its inspections, the consideration 
of plans received and its discussions to obtain a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the state of the art as it exists in this 
country at present. The following definition and requisites 
for automatic train control were adopted by the committee: 


Definition: Automatic Train Control: An installation so arranged that 
its operation will automatically result in either one or the other or both 
of the following conditions: 

First: The application of the brakes until the train has been brought to 

a stop. 

Second: The application of the brakes when the speed of the train 
exceeds a prescribed rate and continued until the speed has been reduced 
to a predetermined rate. 

REQUISITES FOR THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
Controt DEVICES 

1. The apparatus so constructed as to operate in connection with a 
system of fixed block or inter-locking signals, and so inter-connected with 
the fixed signal system as to perform its intended functions— 

(a) in the event of failure of the engineman to obey the fixed sig- 
nal indications, and, 
so far as possible, when the fixed signal fails to indicate a con- 
dition requiring an application of the brakes. 

2. The apparatus so constructed that it will perform its intended func- 
tion if an essential part fails or is removed; or a break, cross, ground 
or failure of energy occurs in electric circuits, when used. 

3. The apparatus so constructed as to make indications of the fixed 
signal depend upon the operation of the track element of the train 
control device. 

4. The apparatus so constructed that proper operative relation between 
those parts along the roadway and those on the train will be assured 
under all conditions of speed, weather, wear, oscillation and shock. 

5. The apparatus so constructed as to prevent the release of the 
brakes after automatic application, until the train has been brought to a 
stop, or its speed has been reduced to a predetermined rate or the ob- 
struction or other condition that caused the brake application has been 
removed. 

6. The train apparatus so 
make an application of the brakes 
trol its speed. 

7. The apparatus so constructed as not to interfere with the applica- 
tion of the brakes by the engineman’s brake valve or to impair the 
efficiency of the airbrake. 

8. The apparatus so constructed that it may be applied so as to be 
operative when the engine is running forward or backward. 

9. The apparatus so constructed that when two or more engines are 
coupled together or a pusher is used it can be made operative only on 
the engine from which the brakes are controlled. 

10. The apparatus so constructed that it will operate under all weather 
conditions which permit train movements, 

11. The apparatus so constructed as to conform to established clear- 
ances for equipment and structures, 

12. The apparatus so constructed and installed that it will not con- 
stitute a source of danger to trainmen, other employees, or passengers. 


(b) 


when operated, it will 
stop the train or con- 


constructed that, 
sufficient to 


In general the purpose of a block system is to provide a 
proper space interval between trains to protect against rear 
collisions in the assigned direction of traffic and against 
both rear and butting collisions on tracks signalled for move- 
ments in both directions. On roads where track circuit con- 
trolled block signals are installed it is evident that, if the 
rules are obeyed and the indications of the fixed signals along 
the roadway are at all times observed, understood and obeyed, 
accidents such as the the signal system is designed to prevent 
cannot occur, except in the unusual event of a signal failing 
to indicate an unsafe condition when such a condition 
exists. 

Generally speaking, therefore, on tracks fully equipped 
with modern track circuit controlled block signals, train 
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collisions can occur only as the result of the (1) failure of 
brakes; (2) failure of signals to perform their functions; 
(3) failure of employees to comply with rules or orders, or 
(4) failure of employees to observe, understand or obey sig- 
nal indications. 

Train control devices will not prevent collisions due to 
brake failures, which are infrequent and comprise only a 
small percentage of such accidents. Failure of signals to 
perform their proper functions is a comparatively rare oc- 
currence. 

Track circuit controlled block signal systems are so de- 
signed that when any part fails the signal should display the 
stop indication. In some cases of failure, however, the signal 
indicates proceed even though it should indicate caution or 
stop. Such failures, known as “false clear” failures, con- 
tain a serious element of danger, but their infrequency makes 
the possibility of collisions from this cause very remote. 

Collisions due to failure of employees to comply with 
rules or orders constitute a large proportion of the total num- 
ber reported, but many of these could not have been pre- 
vented by an automatic train control device. Automatic 
train control devices may be expected to prevent only such 
accidents as are due to the failure of employes to observe, 
understand and obey signal indications. Failure to see or 
understand signals may be due to smoke, fog, snow, absence 
of the night signal indications, complexity in the scheme of 
indication, unfamiliarity of the engineman with the route 
over which the train is running, the diversion of his attention 
or his physical incapacity, etc. Failure to obey signal indi- 
cations that are seen and understood are rare and include 
only those cases where enginemen in their anxiety to make 
time take chances, or where they use poor judgment in the 
interpretation of rules which permit them to exercise some 
discretion. Statistics show that most of the collisions which 
have occurred on tracks protected by track circuit controlled 
signals are due to the causes above enumerated. 

There appears to be a popular misconception as to the 
number of fatalities that might be prevented by automatic 
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cent of the fatalities to non-tréspassers on the railroads of 
the United States, and of this number many resulted from 
collisions occurring in yard tracks or at other places where 
they would not have been prevented by an automatic train 
control device. 

The cost of an automatic train control system is an unde- 
termined item which involves not only the original expense 
of installation, but also the cost of maintenance and the 
effect of its operation upon the capacity of existing facilities. 
If a device materially reduced the capacity of a railroad, 
its installation where heavy traffic is handled, might necessi- 
tate further expenditure for additional running tracks. A de- 
vice to satisfactorily meet such conditions must therefore be 
one which will interfere as little as possible with the capacity 
of a railroad and this requirement may necessitate the addi- 
tion of speed control apparatus at an increased cost for its 
installation and maintenance. 

The question of installing automatic train control systems 
in such a manner that the normal operation of trains will 
not be interfered with is one of the most difficult problems 
to be solved. The primary function of a block signal sys- 
tem is to maintain a definite space interval between moving 
trains, but in addition thereto it enables trains to be moved 
safely without delay as, by giving an engineman information 
that the track ahead of his train is clear for a definite dis- 
tance, he is enabled to proceed with confidence at the highest 
rate of speed which can be maintained with safety. Train 
movements are thus greatly facilitated, and this fact is so 
important and fundamental that, on multiple track roads of 
heavy traffic, it is recognized that to handle the volume of 
traffic now being moved would be impossible without the use 
of automatic block signals, unless additional running tracks 
were provided. Fundamentally, therefore, track circuit con- 
trolled automatic block signals, in addition to providing 
greater safety of train operation, add to the capacity of a rail- 
road as do additional running tracks. In imposing automa- 
tic train control upon such a system this fact must be clearly 
borne in mind and in correcting unsafe conditions due to the 
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train control devices. Statistics show that train collisions 
have been the cause of less than 6 per cent of the fatalities 
to persons, other than trespassers, occuring on the railroads 
of the United States in the five and one-half years ending 
December 31, 1918. Records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show the fatalities to non-trespassers on rail- 
roads of the United States from July 1, 1913, to December 
31, 1918, inclusive, as indicated in the table. 

The foregoing facts, however, should not be taken as mini- 
mizing the seriousness of the situation, and in considering 
them weight should be given to the further fact that many 
of the victims of train collisions are passengers who do not 
contribute by their negligence to the accidents and are en- 
titled to the largest measure of protection that is reasonably 
possible; nevertheless, the limitations of automatic train con- 
trol devices even the most complete and dependable that may 
be developed, should be clearly understood. All fatalities 
resulting from train collisions average per year from July 
31, 1913, to December 31, 1918, inclusive, 296 or 5.6 per 


failure of the human element the fundamental feature of the 
signal system itself, as above outlined, must not be unneces- 
sarily impaired. ‘There are other problems in connection 
with this subject, some of the most important being those of 
reliability, clearance and interchangeability. 


The Train Control Problem 


Automatic train control is popularly regarded as a 
panacea for railroad accidents. Persons who are not familiar 
with railroad operating requirements generally fail to under- 
stand fully, the factors which must be taken into account 
in the practical use of train control devices. On this account 
a comprehensive statement of the questions involved from 
the standpoints of construction, maintenance and operation 
is desirable. 

Briefly stated, the problem is to provide some appliance 
to furnish protection against accidents when employees dis- 
regard signal indications or, so far as possible, when signals 
improperly indicate proceed. ‘The problem comprises two 
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main elements, one of which consists in reproducing upon a 
moving train, either by mechanical or electrical means, a cor- 
rect indication of the condition of the track ahead; the other 
requires proper means for controlling the train in obedience 
to the indication given. ‘The first element necessitates the 
use of suitable mechanism along the roadside, while the sec- 
ond requires the use of suitable mechanism installed upon 
the train, both of which must properly correlate and function 
interdependently. Important factors entering into the prob- 
lem are: 
a. Reliability in operation. 
b. Inspection, maintenance and test to insure efficiency. 
ec. Clearance: Relation between parts of the device and obstructions 
of the roadside or train. 
d. Capacity: The effect upon the traffic handled over a given sec- 
tion of railroad. 
e. Interchangeability as between different devices on track used by 
railroads jointly. 


f. Correlation with track circuit controlled block signaling and air 
brake apparatus. 


It is obvious that an automatic train control device must 
be reliable in operation; that is, it must respond with cer- 
tainty to all the conditions under which it should act, and 
should remain inert at all times when conditions are such 
that a train may proceed with safety. If the device fails 
to act when the danger it is designed to guard against is 
present, its intended function cannot be performed, and if 
it acts frequently when there is no danger, the interference 
with operation becomes serious and the device itself becomes 
discredited. ‘Ihe device must of necessity be exposed to 
all climatic conditions and must function properly during 
the most severe weather. It must also be protected from 
damage; the roadside mechanism from being torn out by 
objects dragging from passing trains, and the train carried 
mechanism from being struck by foreign obstacles on the 
roadside. 

Proper inspection and maintenance of automatic train 
control devices will be more difficult than the inspection and 
maintenance of track circuit controlled signals, for the rea- 
son that part of the apparatus will be located on the road- 
side and another part upon the train. The roadside appara- 
tus will naturally be looked after by the maintainers who 
keep the signals in order, while the apparatus carried on 
the train will be looked after by the mechanical forces in 
engine houses and shops. It will be a difficult matter to 
correlate the results of the divided inspection and main- 
tenance so as to determine with certainty the cause of fail- 
ures, and it will often be impracticable to bring the train 
apparatus and the roadside apparatus at a particular loca- 
tion into operative relation with one another for test pur- 
poses. The inspection and maintenance of the signal system 
itself will be increased by the use of an automatic train con- 
trol device because certain elements will be added to the 
signal system. 

The location of automatic train control apparatus on the 
train or on the roadside requires detailed study to secure 
satisfactory operation. Clearances are materially affected 
by tunnels, bridges, station platforms, track pans, grade and 
highway crossings, etc. ‘Train control devices are of two 
general classes: (1) Those that depend for their operation 
on a physical contact of an element carried on the train with 
an element at a fixed location on the roadside. (2) Those 
that depend for their operation on an electrical or magnetic 
impulse without physical contact between the roadside and 
the train elements. 

Many troublesome clearance problems enter into the appli- 
cation and use of the first class. If the roadside elements 
are located between the rails, they are likely to be torn out 
by objects dragging from moving trains. If the location 
be a short distance outside,of the rail and near its level, 
‘snow plows and ballast spreaders which work to the level 
of the rails may be interfered with. 

Part of the track element must be placed above the rail 
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level, because if the train element is below that level it 
would be torn off by coming in contact with switch rails, 


crossing planks and other obstructions. With the non- 
contact devices the clearance difficulties are materially re- 
duced, and evidently this fact has been one of the leading 
causes for the development work that has been and is now 
being done with this class of devices. 

If a device is to act to stop a train only in emergencies 
caused by the failure of employees to obey signal indications, 
the automatic brake application must be made a sufficient 
distance away from the actual point of danger to bring the 
train to a stop before reaching that point, under the most 
unfavorable conditions. This involves the necessity of pro- 
viding maximum braking distance for all trains equal to 
that required for any train on the road. This cannot be 
done without decreasing the track capacity, and on congested 
roads is therefore a matter for serious consideration. To over- 
come these difficulties speed control apparatus is being 
developed. 

The joint use of track by two or more roads is frequent. 
This practice, as well as the joint use of terminal facilities, 
has been extended during the past two years and will, with- 
out doubt, become more general. It is necessary, therefore, 
that train control devices shall be so designed that the engine 
equipment of the various roads will properly function with 
the roadside apparatus on tracks used jointly. 

Due to the infrequency of detouring in case of accidents 
and because of the safeguards thrown around such move- 
ments, it would not appear necessary that the train control 
apparatus should be designed to be operative in all cases on 
the engine of the detouring road, but the equipment de- 
toured must conform with the clearance requirements on the 
road used. It is therefore highly desirable, and in certain 
localities necessary, that a train control device for practical 
use shall not restrict the free operation of the trains of 
several roads over the same track. 

It is essential that train control apparatus shall be so 
designed that it may be superimposed upon the electrically 
controlled block signal system and not interfere with the per- 
formance of the signals. It is also essential that the engine 
apparatus of automatic train control devices shall be adapted 
to use with the present air brake system and shall not inter- 
fere with its practical operation. 


Plans and Devices Examined 


The committee examined 37 devices in various stages of 
development. All types, except one, were represented, and 
these were distributed among the various types as follows: 


ee IN NI oo i i io te, dead a's, aA woes de WSN RO ea 
Electrically controlled mechanical Trip........cccccccsccccccccccccs 
PSROUIINT SURV IOUT GRIIOIOE « 6'0:6:0:6 0 60000 xe oda 6-suieeneneeeawawbewas 
Insulated truck with short track circuit section.......cceccccceceece 
Intermittent induction 
Inert roadside element 
NINN NE ais 6 v0 osic coe wdvis ces awks. chee eiepe tanmemicnte 
Continuous electrical contact 
Continuous induction 
WEINER. Diicic cles oui Sowa as 644/00 hse: eesieaonubineeeeesisenaekawene 
Combined insulated engine and inert roadside element............. 
Combined plain mechanical trip and intermittent induction.......... 


— 


. 
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Of the above list, 14 possessed some speed control fea- 
tures as part of the device and 25 were without such fea- 
tures. Defects, classed as “open circuit,” due either to the 
requirement of the application of energy to produce a brake 
application or to the possibility that essential parts might 
be removed or broken without producing a stop, existed 
in six devices. 

Generally, the governors used in those devices exhibiting 
speed control features have been of the centrifugal ball type, 
driven from an axle of the engine by belts of various kinds 
or by rigid connections. The method of transmission is 
obviously an important part of such a device and presents 
difficulties, some of which are due to the limited space availa- 
ble for the location of the speed control apparatus. One 
device examined took into consideration, in its speed control ~ 
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apparatus, the braking effect which would be produced by 
the engineman’s handling of the train. Some purely elec- 
trical speed control apparatus has been examined, but none 
which has been subjected to any extensive tests. One device 
depended for its speed control on the impact between the 
engine contact element and the roadside contact element, as 
related to the speed of the train in reference to the rate of 
inclination of the roadside contact element to the track. 

The use of amplifiers in the form of audions or piictrons, 
designed to increase or modify the electrical energy in the 
train apparatus by the influence of the roadside element in 
non-contact types, is indicated in three devices. In each of 
the devices the amplifier is used in a different manner, but 
they are all in the experimental stage, and no tests under 
operating conditions have been made. 

Plans, more or less complete, of 300 devices have been 
examined in addition to the plans of those that were inspected. 
These were divided among the various types as follows: 


NE ie ia a aaa che wee i oee Sena eeueneeueebine 135 
Electrically controlled mechanical trip...........cccccccccccccvecs 
OO EEO 6 
Insulated truck with short track circuit section...............eee05 
rks es Solicited dak TANS hip MER wines aie 
i ee er ere 
ee nenns ede ee be Ne EC edOE EES MOhEeSE BO aa om 
RD oo o's on mag cadeewe ees saa aeeeeneenee 
I eae oa ose beeen eee wonder uaawed wand 
RED ‘ctu Sonvenwetnwedh ss weae eben eendihe ee hideeeeaeenecees 
Combined intermittent induction and intermittent electrical contact. . 
Combined non-magnetic rail and intermittent electrical contact...... 
CEE Sonn heche Sead ere ee Cou beak eek heb eT Hsteeee Ae ehnee 


The devices in service, or which have been installed for 
test purposes and also those that were examined by the com- 
mittee in the shop or laboratory include the following: An 
installation on the United Railway & Electric Company, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Automatic Control Company’s device inspected 
in the office of the company at Indianapolis, Ind.; Clifford 
Automatic Train Stop Company’s device inspected in the 
company’s shop at Scranton, Pa.; an installation on the Key 
Route, Oakland, Cal.. Kinsman Devices: Six installations 
inspected, the New York Municipal Railway, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit, the Hudson & Manhattan, the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & Terminal Company, the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company and the Boston Elevated; Nevens- 
Wallace Train Control Company’s device inspected at Wal- 
tham, Mass., on the Boston & Maine; Willson-Wright Safety 
Appliance Company’s device inspected on the Washington 
Water Power Company’s electric lines at Spokane, Wash.; 
American Railway Signals Company’s device inspected at 
the laboratory of Thomas E. Clark, Detroit, Mich.; Ameri- 
can Train Control Company’s device inspected on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, between Charlottesville, Va., and Gordons- 
ville; Casale Safety Device Company’s device inspected on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Blue Island, IIL; 
General Railway Signal Company’s devices inspected at the 
shops and laboratory of the company in Rochester, N. Y.; 
General Safety Appliance Company’s device inspected on the 
Spokane International; Gollos Railway Signal Company of 
America, device inspected in the office of the company at 
Chicago; International Signal Company’s device inspected 
in the company’s office at New York; Miller Train Control 
Corporation, device inspected at the Railway Appliances 
Exhibit in Chicago and on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
Danville, Ill.; Orcutt Automatic Train Control Company’s 
device inspected on the Millbury branch of the Boston & 
Albany; Shadle Automatic Train Signal Company’s device 
inspected on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, near 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Simmen Automatic Railway Signal Com- 
pany’s device inspected on the Mewaba Railroad at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., and on the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Trac- 
tion; Thayer Automatic Signal and Train Control Com- 
pany, examination was made of plans and some of the ap- 
paratus at Spokane, Wash.; Train Control Appliance Com- 
pany’s device inspected at the Railway Appliances Exhibit 
at Chicago. B. F. Wooding: Certain parts of this device 
were examined in New York. The type of appartus is the 
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same as that tested on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, and inspected by the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1917; Safety Block Signal Company’s 
device inspected at Philadelphia, Pa. (has been tried on 
the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad); All- 
Weather Train Controller Company’s device inspected at 
the company’s shop in Newark, N. J.; National Safety Ap- 
pliance Company’s device inspected at the company’s shop 
at San Francisco, Cal., and on the Western Pacific at Oro- 
ville, Cal.; Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation, 
device inspected at the company’s laboratory, New York; 
Austen H. Fox’s device inspected in the laboratory of the 
Fox Lenderoth Company, New York; Pittsburgh Train Con- 
trol Company’s device inspected at the company’s laboratory 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Union Switch & Signal Company’s de- 
vice inspected at the company’s shops at Swissvale, Pa.; 
Thomas E. Clark’s device inspected at his laboratory in De- 
troit, Mich.; Schweyer Electric & Manufacturing Company’s 
device inspected on the Colebreakdale branch of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading; Richards-Ford Train Control Company’s 
device inspected at the company’s office at Baltimore, Md. 


General Discussion 


The installation of automatic train control appears feasible 
(assuming that a type to satisfactorily meet the operating 
conditions will be fully developed) to protect trains moving 
with the established direction of traffic on main tracks, but 
it is doubtful if a device can be developed to protect all 
movements in the large terminals without restricting train 
movements to a prohibitive degree. The necessity for auto- 
matic train control must be developed in each individual 
case. 

As automatic train control is most necessary for the pro- 
tection of high speed trains, the apparatus must be suitable, 
with reasonable maintenance, to operate efficiently on such 
trains at the highest permissible speed and must not restrict 
the operation of the engine over any track which it may 
use. The brake application as made by the train control 
device must be such as to safely bring the trains of various 
classes to a stop without endangering the controlled train 
or trains on adjacent tracks more than would occur if the 
brakes were applied by the engineman. 

The fact that automatic train stop devices of the electri- 
cally controlled mechanical trip type are operated with a high 
degree of success on certain underground and elevated tracks 
cannot be regarded as conclusive evidence that such devices, 
or devices of other types intended to accomplish similar re- 
sults, would be practicable for use on tracks in the open 
country, subjected to entirely dissimilar operating conditions. 
On the tracks where these devices are in successful use, 
the trains run are for passenger service, and their equip- 
ment is uniform in character; they are moved at compara- 
tively moderate speeds; clearance conditions are uniform, 
and there are no weather conditions present to interfere 
with proper operation. On roads in the open country, on 
the other hand, the equipment of trains is not uniform, and 
the variation in train speeds is great; there is also considera- 
ble variation in the length and weight of trains, so that the 
braking effort required, varies widely between trains of 
different make up. Clearance and weather conditions on 
tracks in the open country also present difficult problems 
which are not present on underground and elevated tracks. 

The committee believes that any comprehensive study of 
automatic train control must begin with the block system, 
as the principle of the block system is fundamental to the 
subject, and must be the foundation of any automatic train 
control system. The term “block system” covers any means 
for maintaining an interval of #pace between trains as dis- 
tinguished from establishing an interval of time between 
trains at specified points. The signals used in the block 
system on the railroads of this country, indicate the eondi- 
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tion of the blocks governed and convey certain information 
to employees responsible for the safe movement of trains. 
An automatic train control device is not a substitute for the 
block system, but is merely a means for compelling observ- 
ance of the rules and practices prescribed for its operation, 
thus insuring that the block system, or space-interval method 
of train operation, will be observed. 

The superiority of the block system as compared with 
other methods of train operation is generally recognized. 
It is in use on practically 100,000 miles of railroad, includ- 
ing the busiest roads or the busiest parts of practically all 
roads in this country. Notwithstanding the fact that acci- 
dents occur on block signaled roads, the use of the block 
system is, beyond question, attended by a material increase 
in the safety of train operation and travel. The first step, 
therefore, which should be taken on lines which are not 
operated under the block system, in order to meet the need 
for more complete train protection, is not experimentation 
with, or the adoption of some form of train control device, 
but the adoption of the block system itself, concerning which 
the results of years of experience in practical service on thou- 
sands of miles of railroad are available, firmly establishing 
its functions and value. 

The amount of apparatus required and the rules and 
practices necessary to be followed to render the block sys- 
tem adequate for any railroad, depend upon traffic and oper- 
ating conditions. On many lines where traffic is light, a 
simple form of manual block system, with the enforcement 
of proper rules, is adequate; on busy lines, an automatic 
block signal system, together with the enforcement of proper 
rules and practices, is necessary to economically provide 
protection for train movements, and the proper field for the 
use of automatic train control devices is in connection with 
this latter class. The consideration of automatic train con- 
trol devices should be confined to this field, and any pres- 
sure or clamour for the introduction and use of such devices 
should not be permitted to divert attention from or obstruct 
progress in the vastly more important field of extending the 
use of the block system and instituting improvements in block 
signal apparatus and practices already in use. Constant 
progress and development is required to keep pace with traf- 
fic needs. 

Limiting the consideration of automatic train control de- 
vices to their proper field of usefulness in connection with 
automatic signals, however, should not be construed as mini- 
mizing the importance or possible value of such devices. The 
practical development of automatic train control devices 
and their use to supplement existing automatic block sig- 
nals for the purpose of compelling obedience to signal indi- 
cations is highly desirable. 

The use of train stopping devices on lines where trains 
are run on close headway will require the use of some form 
of speed control apparatus in order to maintain the required 
capacity. The need of speed control is recognized, but little 
progress has been made in meeting the requirements. Some 
of the conditions under which speed control may be used 
are: (1) To prevent a predetermined speed being exceeded 
regardless of track conditions. (2) To permit a train to 
proceed at a predetermined low speed after having been 
stopped by an automatic brake application. (3) To permit 
a train to pass a brake application point at a predetermined 
speed without receiving an automatic brake application. (4) 
To permit a train to pass an approach indication point with- 
out an automatic brake application provided the engine- 
man properly observes the approach indication. (5) To 
permit a train to proceed without an automatic application 
of the brakes as long as the speed of the train is controlled 
in accordance with the signal indications. 

In a considerable number of tests of automatic train con- 
trol devices which have been conducted during the past sev- 
eral years, the apparatus tested has been far less substantial 
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and rugged in construction than modern signal and inter- 
locking apparatus in common use, notwithstanding that the 
operating conditions and requirements are, generally speak- 
ing, more severe for train control than for signal devices. In 
some cases, also, the installations tested were only tem- 
porary, and the apparatus was not so constructed and in- 
stalled that successful operation for a considerable period of 
time could reasonably be expected. Many of these devices 
have been developed and tested by persons who were not 
familiar with signal apparatus in common use nor with 
many of the problems which are encountered in the appli- 
cation of these devices to railroad operating conditions. ‘The 
development of signal apparatus and interlocking devices 
has been a comparatively slow process, during which count- 
less devices have been proposed, many of them tested and 
used in actual service, and a comparatively small percentage 
retained in their original form. It follows that the develop- 
ment of automatic train control devices will probably be 
along similar lines. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the tests which 
have thus far been conducted have demonstrated that the 
functions of automatic train control devices are possible of 
accomplishment under actual service conditions. But while 
these functions may be accomplished under the conditions 
existing at comparatively isolated locations, with the high 
degree of maintenance ordinarily given to test installations 
of this character, it is an entirely different problem, and a 
far more complex one, to apply these devices to the various 
operating conditions encountered in railroad service, and to 
accomplish these functions day and night, year in and year 
out, on a large number of trains and on several hundred miles 
of a busy railroad. From a practical standpoint, automatic 
train control devices are still in the development stage, and 
many problems in connection with their practical applica- 
tion remain to be solved. 

The development of automatic train control devices by in- 
dividual enterprise must of necessity be extremely slow, and 
it is believed that the time has come when more active co- 
operation should be undertaken by the railroads. To accom- 
plish this task, a systematic study of the problem must be 
continued, available engineering talent must be utilized to 
design and construct apparatus suitable for the purpose in- 
tended, apply it to meet various operating conditions, and 
conduct experiments on a more comprehensive scale than has 
been done in the past. 


Conclusions of the Committee 

The committee has reached the following conclusions: 

1. That the relative merits of the various types of auto- 
matic train control cannot be determined until further tests 
have been made. 

2. That more extended service tests (including complete 
records of performance) are necessary before a decision can 
be reached on the availability, for general practical use, of 
any of the devices that have been brought to the attention of 
the committee. . 

3. That on a large part of the railroad mileage in the 
United States, with a given amount of money available for 
protection purposes, a greater degree of safety can be ob- 
tained by installing block signals than by installing automatic 
train control devices. 

4. That on lines of heavy traffic, fully equipped with 
automatic block signals, the use of train control devices is 
desirable. 

5. That, complying with its instructions and without 
implying endorsement, the committee finds the following de- 
vices available for further test: 


American Railway Signals Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 
American Train Control Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 
Automatic Control Company.—Electrically Controlled Mechanical Trip Type. 
Casale Safety Device Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 
Clifford Automatic Train Stop Company.—Electrically Controlled Mechan- 
ical Trip Type. 

General Railway Signal Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 
General Railway Signal Company.—Inert Roadside Element. 
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International Signal Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 

Miller Tram Control Corporation.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 

National Safety Appliance Company.—Electrically Controlled Mechanical 
Trip Type. 

Schwyer Electric & Mfg. Company.—Inert Roadside Element. 

Shadle Automatic Train Signal Company.—Intermittent Electrical Contact 
Type. 

Sprague Safcty Control & Signal Corporation.—Induction Type. 

Union Switch & Signal Company.—Continuous Induction Type. 

Wooding, B. F.—Intermittent Electrical Contact Type. 

Willson-Wright Safety Appliance Company.—Electrically Controlled Me- 
chanical Trip Type. 


6. That it does not appear necessary to make tests of 
all of the devices of a type to determine the availability of 
that type for general practical use. 

7. That a committee on automatic train control should 
be continued. 

The committee, therefore, submits the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That this, or a similar, committee be continued to the 
end of federal control, extending the present provisions for 
the employment of a permanent staff. 

2. ‘That, at the termination of federal control, the work 
of this committee be continued under the American Rail- 
road Association. On account of the importance of the 
subject the work should be done by a special committee, hav- 
ing the same standing as a section of the association. The 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, should, 
as now, have representation on this committee. This com- 
mittee should include in its work: 

(a) Analysis of the reports of train accidents now made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(b) Authorization of tests to be undertaken and such 
supervision of them, in cooperation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as may be necessary. 

3. That arrangements be made by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration or, after the termination of federal control, by the 
American Railroad Association, for the further practical test, 
under rules that may be adopted by the committee, of such 
devices as may be available for that purpose. Such tests 
should include, in form prescribed by the committee: (a) 
record of performance; (b) record of installation cost, sepa- 
rate between roadside and train apparatus, and into unit 
costs; (c) record of cost of modifications of the existing sig- 
nal system to accommodate the test installation; (d) record 
of direct operation and maintenance costs. 


Administration Co-operating with 
Railroads on Tie and Rail Purchases 


HE DIVISION OF PURCHASES of the Railroad Adminis- 
T tration is co-operating with the railroad companies in 
determining a policy as to the purchase of ties and 
rails for use after the termination of federal control with a 
view to getting the necessary orders for future delivery placed 
without too great disturbance of the market by the resump- 
tion of competitive purchasing. H. B. Spencer, director of 
the Division of Purchases, after a conference with represen- 
tatives of the regional directors, discussed the matter with 
representatives of the Association of Railway Executives, who 
finally referred it to the advisory committee headed by Gen- 
eral Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, and this 
committee has held further conferences with the Division of 
Purchases. As to ties decision has been reached that the Divi- 
sion of Purchases will continue its present practices until 
March 1 and the railroad companies are looking after their 
own requirements beyond that date. As to rails, the Railroad 
Administration has engaged to take at $47 a ton all open- 
hearth rail delivered during January and February with the 
understanding that the companies will take those not actually 
used during that time, and the companies are placing their 
own orders for future delivery. 
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Valuation Arguments 


RAL ARGUMENTS before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the elements to be considered 
by the commission in determining fina] value in the 

valuation proceedings now before the commission, which in- 
clude only six cases but the principles of which will apply 
to later cases, were completed on January 9 after three days 
had been devoted to them. Extracts from the principal briefs 
were published in last week’s issue. Oral arguments were 
presented by C. A. Prouty, director of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion of the commission; P. J. Farrell, chief counsel of the 
commission; W. C. Brantley and Leslie Craven of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference Committee, representing the railroads; S. 
W. Moore, representing the Kansas City Southern; J. E. 
Benton, A. E. Helm, Paul P. Haynes and Matthew Mills 
for the state commissions; and Glenn E. Plumb and Donald 
Richberg for the railroad brotherhoods. 

The principal argument for the brotherhoods was pre- 
sented by Mr. Richberg and was devoted mainly to the propo- 
sition which Mr. Plumb has advanced ever since he be- 
came the representative of the brotherhoods in the valuation 
proceedings, to the effect that the railroads are not entitled 
to the full value of their property, but that their interest is 
confined to the grants in their charters, which, he says, limit 
the use of the property to that of a public highway. Mr. 
Plumb made only a brief statement in which he argued from 
a provision in the first constitution of the State of Massa- 
chusetts that a corporation cannot be given property rights 
in excess of the measure of its service to the community and 
that no one can reduce to market value that which he pos- 
sesses without parting with the possession or control of it. 
Director Prouty in his argument admitted that an allowance 
should be included in valuation for the going value, but took 
the position that the commission need not be too specific in 
explaining on what basis its final valuation was determined. 

Chief Counsel Farrell aroused a controversy with the rail- 
road lawyers by asking the commissioners to rely very largely 
on their judgment of the equity in the case and as to what 
values should be allowed for rate-making purposes. He 
would not include allowances for property donated, although 
the donation may have been to a predecessor of the present 
carrier and he cited a case of a road built for logging pur- 
poses which had earned sufficiently to amortise the cost of 
its property and was later devoted to public service as a com- 
mon carrier for freight and passengers. In such a case he 
took the position that the value for rate-making purposes 
would be less than either the original cost or the cost of re- 
production. Mr. Farrell also argued that as the Supreme 
Court would protect a railroad against the use of unit prices 
obtained in a period of low prices it would also protect the 
public against the use of unit prices derived in a period of 
high prices and argued that the cost of reproduction should 
be based on unit prices under normal conditions. He took 
the position that the prices used by the Bureau of Valuation 
as of 1914 represent normal conditions because they were 
based on a consideration of the fluctuations over a period of 
years. 

The Kansas City Southern has filed a motion with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a re-hearing in its case 
on which the commission has served its valuation report, on 
the ground that the report is erroneous in many particulars. 
Permission is asked to file a brief in support of the motion. 





“L’INFORMATION UNIVERSELLE” is publishing a volume, entitled 
“France,” being a catalog of French industry, exports, etc. The 
1919-20 edition will contain monographs on metallurgy, machin- 
ery in all its branches, hydraulics, electrical engineering, etc. All 
inquiries should be addressed to “L’Information Universelle, 101, 
Rue St. Lazare, Paris.” 









































Running Gear of One Half of the Locomotive With Motors in Place 


Electric Passenger Locomotives for the St. Paul 


Ten Quill-Geared Units Will Be Used to Haul Passenger 
Trains Between Harlowton, Mont., and Avery, Idaho 


HE TEN Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotives 

. mentioned in the November 7, 1919, and February 1, 

1918, issues of the Railway Age are now being deliv- 

ered to the Chicago, Milwaukee « St. Paul for passen- 

ger service on the Rocky Mountain division. The completed 

locomotive complies very closely with the design which was 
described almost two years ago. 

The motive power equipment for the initial electrified 
division of 440 miles over the Rocky Mountains consisted of 
32 freight, 10 passenger and 4 switching locomotives. When 
it was decided to electrify the division over the Cascade 
mountains 15 new passenger locomotives were ordered. Five 
of these, built by the General Electric Company, described 
in the October 24, 1919, issue of the Railway Age, will be 
used on the Cascade division; the other ten described in this 
article will be used on the Rocky Mountain division. The 
original 10 passenger locomotives will be regeared for freight 
service, and a part of the 42 freight locomotives will be used 
on each electrified division. 

The new passenger locomotives for the Rocky Mountain 
division will develop 4,200 horsepower for an hour without 
exceeding the normal rated temperature of the motors and 
have a normal starting drawbar-pull of 100,000 Ib. The 
'rawbar-pull may be increased until the wheels are slipped 
without injury to the electrical apparatus. 

The locomotive consists of two duplicate running gears of 
the Pacific type, placed back to back, supporting a single 
cab. The wheel arrangement of the locomotive is 4-6-2-2-6-4, 
with 68-in. drivers. a rigid wheel base of 16 ft. 9 in. and a 
‘otal wheel base of 79 ft. 10 in. Rigid and floating center 


ins have been provided to relieve the cab structure of pull- 
ng and bumping strains, all such forces being transmitted 
directly through the running gear. 
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Many of the desirable features of steam locomotives have 
been included in the mechanical design, and in the design of 
the electrical apparatus the makers have included equip- 
ment which was found to be particularly good in previously 
built electric locomotives. These points are essentially: the 
limited amount of high voltage auxiliary apparatus, the 
stability of the operation of the main motors, the wide range 
of speed operation and the disposition of the apparatus in 
its grouping and mounting. 

The articulation of the various trucks was considered one 
of the most important points of design. It was the endeavor 
to have each truck laid down so that each one would take 
care of itself and would not have to be led along by any of 
its companion trucks. During a series of tests made at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., this feature of the mechanical opera- 
tion of the locomotive was pronounced and the locomotive 
was declared to have especially good riding quali- 
ties. An extensive study was also made of weight distribu- 
tion and its equalization between trucks. With this latter 
end in view, comparatively long spring hangers have been 
used so that any slight increase or decrease in their length 
for the purpose of shifting the load does not have any notice- 
able effect on the position of the locomotive springs. 

The 3,000-volt direct current power is conducted through 
the necessary switches and resistances to six motors of the 
twin-armature type mounted on the locomotive running gear. 
The two armatures of each motor are permanently connected 
in series, and the control is so arranged that at least two 
motors are always in series, with the result that the voltage 
across any one armature never exceeds the value of 750 volts 
during motor operation. In addition to this, the control is 
further arranged so that all main motor fields are connected 
on the grounded side of the circuit, thus maintaining most 
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of the voltage stresses on the motors practically in line with 
commercial usage for the past 15 or 20 years. 

One motor is mounted over each driving axle on the frame 
of the locomotive, and power from each armature is trans- 


mitted by pinions to a gear with an 89:24 reduction. The 
gear is mounted on a quill shaft, which is also supported 
on the locomotive frame, and which surrounds the locomotive 
axle with an appreciable clearance. The connection between 
the driving wheel and the quill shaft is made by springs. 
One end of each spring is connected to the quill shaft, while 
the other engages a bracket on the spoke of the driving wheel. 

This arrangement permits the driving wheels to follow 
the unevenness of the roadbed, without affecting gear mesh, 
as well as cushioning the torque of the motor. In the design 
of this type of quill shaft the details have been governed by 
the experience obtained from the successful application of a 
similar type of drive on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford locomotives, making due allowance for the increase in 
tractive effort. 

The cab structure of the locomotive, which also partially 
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have not been used before. The main driving motors are 
series motors, and in order to make them regenerate 
power to the line it is necessary that they be separately 


CoNDENSED TABLE oF LocoMoTiveE WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS 


EE IN i505 og 6 505k 4b ou dO KAW RSS Se hae ATEN 3,000 volts 
eS ee ee ee ee ree es Se ee 275 tons 
Weight on drivers.......... ee rn oe re aor 336,000 Ib. 
NN SI goo 'T ska bas a eS as 8 OA Sau OONe RIE 66,000 Ib. 
UE ETI: SPSIOUIE Scions 0 oasis 0.0 860s nie ieee a died hweeannet 41,000 Ib. 
No ied. Goan ix siete nd ak daeo we ols Re eee wee 79 &.. 10: im. 
Nr RN dai 6 10; a veal cuspainraeG Bb Oia og ns AES OE 16 ft. 9 in. 
PRUNES PUNE WCE TREE ao a. 5.e 6:5.6-<.6.016.0:0:650 8b o 25 es Sblale SmOE RN 16 ft. 9 in. 
RNIN SAE AU EMEI Chores cccinldies e0)0'b Wis b's Se. Fee nee eam se eae ea eREE 68 in 
Tere te) CE IIE ss 0:05 0:01 0a Khe be 00s He ckeeameaeeee 36 in 
DMMESSE GF EPRIMS BLUE WHECIB S600. o ic ciccce neice windces ce eels aiemunte 6 in. 
Locomotive capacity at 23.8 m.p.h. (1 hr. rating).............. 4,200 H. P. 
ROTOR: MROLTINE TEACTIVE GHOEE. o.6.6 <6 s.5.005 00-620 88s csp ebabineewe 100,000 Ib 
Onn Ge EN SRE RUIN os os. wo net Kens: o40 due a nearer keeman 55 m.p.h. 
GOIN Oe BUORIN TOMER is 615166556666 0:0 00/6 6 ae bbw ser nee aed 4,000 lb. per hr. 
Capacity of wate: tanks...... she's sare Meneses Wid ule aac Bee a eee 25,500 Ib. 
ee ee GS OS, ee ne mer re err ee 750 gal. 
OR AE Os ie a ny mnie ee wren sce 78 ft. 0 in 
OEE COURT  TRUUU so. occs6 nae oan 0 ec nse nye stun sO Saxe oe sae 88 ft. 7 in. 
excited. The control of the excitation of the main motors 


for regeneration is initiated manually by the operator from 
the master controller, the exciting current coming from two 
small generators geared to one of the axles of each bogie 











Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


encloses the main motors, contains the auxiliary apparatus 
necessary for the proper functioning of the motors. Engine- 
men’s operating compartments are located at either end, con- 
nected by aisles extending along the side of the cab. All 
high voltage apparatus is enclosed in compartments to give 
complete protection to the engine crew while the locomotive 
is in operation. When the locomotive is “dead” easy access 


is afforded for inspection and adjustment of all apparatus 
by removing the compartment sides and by center aisles open- 
ing through expanded metal doors into the cross aisles. 

The manner of regenerating power for operation on down 
grades used on these locomotives embodies features which 








Electric Passenger Locomotive. 


truck. These small generators in turn are excited from an 
independent source, consisting of a motor-generator set oper- 
ating in parallel with a smal] storage battery. All of the 
main motors are used during regeneration. Efforts have been 
made in the design of main motors and the axle generators 
to guard against any possibility of snow getting into the 
windings. One of the axle generators is mounted on each 
bogie truck in a standard street railway motor frame. 


Control 


The locomotive control provides three motor combinations, 
giving one full series and two series-parallel connections. 
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The two latter connections consist of two parallel circuits of 
three motors in series and three parallel circuits with four 
motors in series. In each of these motor combinations three 
running notches are provided, which are full field, short 
shunt and long shunt. This provides a total of nine running 
speeds without resistance connected in the circuits. 

While descending a grade the excitation of the motor field 
is entirely under the control of the engineman and may be 
increased or decreased as desired, causing corresponding in- 
crements and decrements to the regenerative effort of the 
locomotive, thus varying the speed of the train through any 
desired range. The full motor capacity of the locomotive 
is available for regeneration, and under all conditions of 
grade on which it will be used it should be able to handle 
any train down grade that would require double-heading on 
the way up. 


Auxiliary Apparatus 


Power for energizing the control circuit and operating the 
auxiliary apparatus, a small blower motor, the motor-driven 
air compressor, etc., when these are not being driven by 
the axle generator, is obtained from a small motor generator 
set and storage battery which are used to excite the fields of 
the axle generators. The high-tension winding of this set 

















Driving Wheels with Springs, Quill Shaft and Gear 


is the only piece of revolving apparatus in a locomotive, with 
the exception of the main motors, which is connected to the 
5,000-volt circuit. The low-tension side of the motor gen- 
erator set is provided with slip rings for the generation of a 
low voltage alternating current for the headlight and for 
some of the interior cab lights. During motoring and when 
coasting without regeneration, the axle generators are auto- 
matically connected to the low voltage auxiliary circuit, so 
that the motor generator for the greater part of the time is 
only necessary for furnishing excitation to the axle genera- 
tor field and for charging the storage battery. This reduces 
the necessary size of the motor generator set. 

All main motor and resistance circuits are opened and 
closed by electro-pneumatic 3,000-volt switches which are 
standard for Westinghouse unit switch control. These 
switches are provided with blow-out coils for breaking the 
arc. Transfer of circuit where no high voltage current is 
broken is accomplished by means of cam-type contactor 
groups adopted for the purpose of reducing space and 
weight by the elimination of otherwise necessary unit 
switches. The control circuits of all unit switches and the 
cam-contactor groups are respectively interlocked electrically 
to prevent any improper functioning of the apparatus. All 
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unit switches, cam-contactor groups, grid resistances, protec- 


tive relays, etc., are mounted in compartments entirely close! 


off from the enginemen’s cabs and the aisles of the locom« 
tive, as previously mentioned. 

The center compartment of the locomotive is given up 
entirely to an oil-fired steam boiler, its supply tank and 
auxiliaries. This boiler supplies steam for heating train 
and is capable of evaporating 4,000 lb. of water per hour 
Two storage tanks for water are provided, having a com 
bined capacity of 25,500 lb. of water. There is also a tanh 
for the fuel oil, with a capacity of 750 gallons. The boiler 
also feeds radiators in each of the operating cabs. 


I. C. C. to Continue Railroad 
Administration Operating Statistics 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
T an order prescribing rules pertaining to operating 

statistics intended to continue, with slight modifica- 
tions, the compilation by Class I steam railways of the basic 
data required on the forms on which operating statistics are 
now reported to the United States Railroad Administration. 
Such data will be reported in full in the annual report forms 
and a part of them will be reported monthly as specified 
in Schedule II of the rules. Though the order had been made 
effective as of January 1, 1920, the monthly reports will not 
be required by the Interstate Commerce Commission while 
the present monthly reports of operating statistics are made 
to the United States Railroad Administration. ‘This order is 
not intended to abrogate the classification of train-miles, 
locomotive-miles, and car-miles for steam roads prescribed 
by the commission and effective on July 1, 1914, nor to 
cancel requirements as to operating statistics heretofore 
called for in annual reports. 

The railroad executives had made plans for continuing the 
reports if the commission had not decided to do so. 

The rules prescribed in Schedule I are as follows: 

1. Average number of miles of road or first running track 
operated, and of other main tracks, not including yard tracks 
and sidings, should be shown for freight service and mixed 
service combined, and also for passenger service and mixed 
service combined. 

2. Train-miles, locomotive-miles and car-miles should be 
reported in accordance with the classification of July 1, 
1914. In addition, the direction of movement should be 
shown; that is, whether east or west. Where movement of 
traffic as a whole is not east or west, north should be sub- 
stituted for east and south for west, or north and south 
should be combined with east and west according to traffic 
movement. Work equipment car-miles in transportation 
service freight trains should also be segregated. For com- 
parisons with operating expenses under section 10, Schedule 
I, train-miles and locomotive-miles should also be reported 
in the following form: 





| 
: Train | Locomotive 
Class of service miles miles 


SI a a a a eas gan | 
POO WIN ee deed cweeseesecbetcusienoenes | | 





1 Including a proportion of mixed and special train services based on car- 
miles in mixed and special trains. 


3. Gross ton-miles in freight transportation servic 
should be reported as outlined below. Gross ton-miles are 
defined as tons of 2,000 pounds behind locomotive tender 
(cars, contents and caboose) moved 1 mile. They are to be 
computed from conductors’ train reports. Gross ton-mile 
in mixed-train and special-train services should be computed 
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from conductors’ train reports in the same manner as gross 
ton-miles in freight-train service, but should include only 
the gross tons of freight cars and their contents, and of the 
caboose. Direction of movement should be shown as pro- 
vided in paragraph 2. 


GROSS TON-MILES 





| 
Class otf freight service | East I West 
Freight ERE RAEI SCRE SERIA 
IIE iG dh st aed oinenre ansin’s 
SER MEE bi aotiameaaah wsateee | 


Nk Gara atte nieaus See 
| | | 





4. Rating ton-miles in freight-train service only shall 
be reported by direction of movement as indicated in para- 
graph 2. Rating ton-miles are defined as potential gross 
ton-miles which would be produced were all trains loaded 
to 100 per cent of the slow freight rating for normal summer 
weather conditions, with allowance for changes in rating over 
sections of the run. When the potential trainload in the 
direction of favoring grades is expressed in number of cars, 
an arbitrary tonnage rating should be used as the basis for 
rating ton-miles. 

5. Net ten-miles, revenue and non-revenue, in freight 
transportation service will be compiled from conductors’ 
wheel reports and will be reported as outlined below. 


NET TON-MILES OF REVENUE AND NON-REVENUE FREIGHT 





| | 


| 
i] \ 
Class of freight service | East | West | Total 
Freight ee Se re ee | | | 
ME IN, 5.5.4. 5kces we dda oe Dena y es | 
GOUT - TOE hiacksie enc Sewiewine none eis 


POM ink cas cnesenawatensis | | 

The ton-miles compiled from conductors’ wheel reports 
may be used as a basis for arriving at the annual net rev- 
enue ton-miles of freight by subtracting the non-revenue 
ton-miles from the total. If net ton-miles are currently com- 
piled from waybills, the waybill ton-miles should be used for 
net revenue ton-miles. 

6. Train-hours of freight trains, both ordinary and light, 
not including mixed, special, or motor-car trains, shall be 
reported by direction of movement to show the elapsed time 
of trains between the time of leaving initial terminals and 
the time of arrival at final terminals, including delays on 
the road, as shown by the conductors’ train reports or des- 
patchers’ train sheets. 

7. Tons of 2,000 pounds of coal consumed by locomotives 
shall be compiled by classes of locomotive service. Equiva- 
lent coal tonnage for fuel oil used on oil-burning locomo- 
tives shall be included; and the same principle shall be ap- 
plied to electric locomotives, by including equivalent net 
tons of coal, based on K. W. H. per net ton of coal con- 
sumed in generating power, used by electric locomotives. 
Coal used in generating power for electric multiple unit 
trains should not be included. The extent to which electric 
locomotives use water-generated power should be stated, and 
the reporting carrier should be prepared to furnish the lo- 
comotive-miles, in freight, passenger, mixed, special, and 
switching services, the gross ton-miles and the passenger- 
train car-miles involved in trains propelled by such water- 
venerated power. 

8. The distribution of locomotive-hours shall be shown 
in the following form. 

All locomotives on the road, owned, leased, or rented, 
-hould be included, but owned locomotives in service on 
other roads should be excluded. 

Returns for item 1 should represent the time in productive 
oad (train and switching) service and in yard switching 
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service. For locomotives in road service, the returns should 
be taken from conductors’ train reports or despatchers’ train 
sheets, and based on hours from leaving time at initial 
terminal to arriving time at final terminal, including train 
switching time and delays on road. For yard switching 
service, the information may be taken from yard records, 
and based on hours between the time a locomotive leaves 
engine terminal to begin yard switching work and the time 
it returns to engine terminal. 

Returns for item 2 (a), hours at terminals, represents 
time at terminals before and after the period of productive 
service, exclusive of enginehouse time reported under 2 (b). 





Locomotive-hours in— 
: | Mixed, | 
| Passen-| Yard | special, 
Item Freight ger switch- | and 
train train ing | work- Total 
service service | service | train 
| | services| 
A. Serviceable locomotives: } 
1, On road or in yard | 
switching service...... | 
2. (a) At terminals...... | 
(b) In enginehouses. .| | | 
Ty OED nc cca cwewa win. 6 ] } 
4. Total serviceable... ... i 
B. Unserviceable locomo- 
oS DR ee 
a | 


1 The total number of hours divided by the number of hours in the year 
will give the average number of locomotives. 





For road service, the returns may be taken from engine- 
house and yard records, and based on hours between the 
time the locomotive is delivered to transportation depart- 
ment and the time the locomotive leaves initial terminal, 
and between arriving time at final terminals and the time 
the locomotive is delivered to enginehouse forces. For yard 
switching locomotives, data are to be taken from engine- 
house and yard reports, and based on hours between the 
time the locomotive is delivered to transportation depart- 
ment at engine terminal and the time it leaves engine ter- 
minal for yard switching work; and hours between the time 
the locomotive reaches engine terminal at end of day and 
the time it is delivered to enginehouse forces. 

Engines stored are those under white lead or stored in 
serviceable condition and available for service. 

Unserviceable locomotives include those awaiting or under- 
going repairs if held more than 24 hours on that account, 
including unserviceable locomotives stored or awaiting sale. 
In distributing unserviceable hours among classes of serv- 
ice, the normal assignment of a locomotive may be followed 
if it is not practicable to divide the time between the classes 
of service in proportion to the miles or days in each class of 
service since last general repairs. 

9. In addition to the statement of freight cars owned 
there shall be stated the number of serviceable cars, ex- 
cluding caboose and work equipment, and including home, 
foreign, and cars of private car lines, on line daily, the 
number of cars in or awaiting shops daily, including all 
“bad order” cars, and the total number of cars on line 
daily. These items should be shown separately for home 
cars and foreign cars. The number of the cars which 
are stored and which are included in the number of service- 
able cars on line daily should also be shown. Under “cars 
stored” are to be included only such serviceable cars as are 
temporarily removed from transportation service on account 
of a falling off in business. Surplus cars not definitely 
stored are not to be included under ‘‘cars stored” nor should 
bad order cars be included under this head. The number 
of cars on line daily is to be determined by an inventory 
taken on the first day of each month, with a daily debit 
or credit adjustment from the summary of the interchange 
reports and the repair track and shop reports. The annual 
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figures reported will be the average of the monthly figures 
obtained by dividing the sums of the cars on the line each 
day by the calendar days in the month. 


10. The following primary expense accounts shall be 
reported with the modifications indicated: 


| . | Passen- 
Item | Freight | ger 
| service! |service! 


(1) Locomotive repairs (accounts 308 and 311, but ex- 
cluding yard switching locomotives).............. 
(2) Train enginemen (accounts 392 and 393, including 
wages of motormen on electric locomotives, but 
_excluding wages of motormen on motor-car trains. ) 
(3) Fuel for train locomotives (account 394, including 
electric locomotive proportion and excluding motor- | 
car train proportion of accounts 395 and 396)....| } 
(4) Other locomotive supplies (including accounts 397, 
Oe ae a ee 
(5) Enginehouse expenses—train (account 400)........ 
(6) Trainmen (account 401, excluding conductors and 
trainmen of motor-car trains) .....2cccccccccececs 
(7) Train supplies and expenses (account 402, excluding 
all charges on account of motor-car trains)........ 











| 
=) 


Total—selected accounts........cceeceeecccees 





1Including a proportion of mixed and special train expenses on the basis 
of car-miles in mixed and special trains. 


Returns in accordance with the following outlines in 
Schedule II are to be made for each month, beginning with 
January, 1920, including comparative items for the same 
month of the preceding year. Cumulative figures from the 
beginning of the year should also be shown. 

1. Average mileage operated: 











In freight |{In passenger 
Item and mixed | and mixed In all 
service service services 

Average number of miles of road. | | 

Average number of miles of other| | 
CO RSE Ee ae | | 
2. Train-miles and locomotive-miles: 

TRAIN MILES AND LOCOMOTIVE MILES BY CLASS OF SERVICE 
| Train- |Locomotive- 
Class of service | miles | miles 

PUGIGME BERND. 000 ceviccvcccocccvecsecstecesesens 
oe cn wid Wigs aewred mace eu eons 
NS is a wala ga reseenn ba ed eae me eer wea 
SSSA CPSU on. sec ccssccccvcssessevcessevcees 
PP Cn caceteenc ctev serene ven oven enews 

| ( 

I ons Chane atieepeee been twadseeh ae | | 

: | ( 

DI BED oo vic ess cece ester eitensedeesereness | 
Freight service’ ........csccccccccesccssceeccoes 
EE CONGO bcd ce cxnenelsnaadewiaw we-eeeinere 








1Including a proportion of mixed and special train service based on 
freight and passenger car-miles in mixed and special trains, 


3. Car-miles: 
CAR-MILES BY CLASS OF SERVICE 





| Freight-train | Passen- Work 

car miles | ger equip- 

Class of service [— ———,| train Caboose ment 
| Loaded | Empty | car-miles car-miles 


CE eg citeewes ces 
OS Eee rere 
Oe eer 
Motor-car train ..........-- 
Work equipment in transpor- 

tation service 




















Work service ....ccsccccecs | 


4. Cars on line: 
| Home | Total 
Items | cars cars 


(a) Number of cars on line daily: 





(1) Serviceable .....ceeeeseeveccroces 
(2) In or awaiting shops, including all 
The GHD” GHEE vc ise crew er veeseedes 
C3) Total cccccccscccccccccccesccscons 














(b) Number of cars stored included in (a) (1) 


For definition of terms under above head, see Schedule I, par. 9. 
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5. Gross ton-miles: 
Freight RCS to Roe tO 
Mixed train service—freight 
Special train service—freight 


Total freight gross ton-miles 


6. Net ton-miles, revenue and non-revenue, in freight 
mixed, and special services, from conductors’ train reports 

7. Number of revenue tons carried and number of rev- 
enue tons carried one mile. 

8. Number of revenue passengers carried and number 
of revenue passengers carried one mile. 

9. Selected operating revenue and expense accounts sep- 
arated between freight service and passenger and _ allied 
services according to rules prescribed. 

| Passen- 


Item | Freight ger 
| service? |service! 


(1) Locomotive repairs (accounts 308 and 311, but ex- 
cluding yard switching locomotives)............ } 
(2) Train eriginemen (accounts 392 and 393, including| | 
waves of motormen on electric locomotives but ex- 
cluding wages of motormen on motor-car trains). 
(3) Fuel for train locomotives (accounts 394, including] 
electric locomotive proportion and excluding Mo- 
torcar train proportion of accounts 395 and 396).| | 
(4) Other locomotive supplies (including accounts 397,| | 
398 and 399) | 
(5) Enginehouse expenses—train (account 400)........ | | 
(6) Trainmen (account 401, excluding conductors and] | 
| 
| 


~ 


trainmen of motor-car trains)...........0+2ee00% 
(7) Train supplies and expenses (account 402, —ean 
all charges on account of motor-car trains).... 
(8) Freight revenue (account 101)...............0000e | 
(9) Passenger revenue (account 102) .............5.. | 


Total—selected accounts..........e.ceeeeeees 


1Expenses should include a proportion of mixed and _ special 
expenses on the basis of car-miles in mixed and special trains, 


train 


10. Quantity and cost of fuel: 


(1) Net tons and total cost of coal charged to account 394. 
(2) Gallons and total cost of oil charged to account 394. 


The commission has also issued revised rules reviving the 
requirement that a separation of operating expenses between 
freight and passenger service be reported, which was sus- 
pended on October 23, 1917. 


Mr. Hines to Federal Managers 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINEs issued the following to fed- 
D eral managers under date of January 2, 1920: 

“In entering upon the last two months of federal 
control, I ask anew for the greatest possible personal inter- 
est on the part of every federal manager in obtaining the best 
service for the public and in securing the greatest value in 
return for our operating expenditures and in making for 
these purposes every reasonable endeavor to secure the un- 
derstanding co-operation of the employees. 

“T have at all times felt the strong desire of the federal 
managers to carry forward operation on the best practicable 
basis, despite all the difficulties which were inevitably the 
outgrowth of the war conditions, and I have frequently testi- 
fied to their loyal support. Nevertheless I wish to add again 
this personal word in appealing to them for their continued 
support up to the last minute of federal control. The rail- 
road service is a continuing function and obligation, regard- 
less of what management temporarily controls it, and we 
must all do our very best to prevent the prospective change 
of management from impairing in the meantime the efficiency 
of the work. 

“Whatever we can do in these two months in giving the 
best service and in getting the greatest efficiency will also be 
an important contribution toward obtaining the best results 
in the future. 

“Please, therefore, keep up and if possible intensify your 
vigilance and initiative and make sure that the same spirit 
continues to actuate all subordinates.” 
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The Cummins Bill and the Railroad Problem’ 


A Discussion of the Financial and Labor Provisions of the 
Senate Bill Now in Conference 


By Oscar W. Underwood 
United States Senator from Alabama. 


HE Senate of the United States has passed a bill 
T relating to the transportation system of America that, 

if it becomes a law, will mark a new era in the history 
of the American Republic in at least one respect. The era 
of war between capital and labor and the great transporta- 
ticn lines of this country will cease. The era of settlement 
by reason, by arbitration, by the law of social justice will 
have begun. It is a practical question but it is a home 
question. This bill relates to the industrial life of the 
nation. It relates to the happiness and peace of the home 


- life of the nation. 


Legislation a Practical Question 


This bill is not in entire accord with my views, although 
I supported it in detail; but in passing let me say there are 
few great bills that have passed the Congress of the United 
States in the 24 years I have represented this immediate 
constituency that in all their details have met with my 
approval. Great legislative enactments are matters of com- 
promise, and men who desire to be constructive in legisla- 
tion must accept the best obtainable to accomplish the desired 
result and can not expect that every detail of legislation 
will meet with their approval. 

There are many problems embraced in the so-called Cum- 
mins bill that it is not necessary for me to go into. There 
are many pages devoted to changes of organic law sug- 
gested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is 
incorporated within the pages of this bill the entire and 
absolute control of the issuance of railroad securities for 
the future, the regulation of the issuance of railroad secur- 
ities so that in the future there shall be no more so-called 
watered stock; so that the money that is invested in the 
railroads and must earn interest in the future must be 
money that is actually invested for the benefit of the public. 

There has been practically no opposition to these fea- 
tures of the bill. Public sentiment has grown and drifted 
until almost by universal acclaim these features of the bill 
are recognized by the public as necessary in the public in- 
terest and have been accepted. I want to go to the battle 
line of the bill, the contested part of the bill, the questions 
where men differ, and give you my views for my support of 
the bill on these features. 

This proposal for solution of the railroad problem is noth- 
ing new. For nearly five years I have been a member of 
the Senate, and my very first suggestion when I became a 
member of the Senate was that a joint commission should 
be appointed to work out the railroad problem and see if we 
could not place it on a solvent and safe working basis in the 
interest of the public. It was known as the Newlands reso- 
lution. Senator Newlands was chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. I wrote the resolution and asked 
Senator Newlands to introduce it. It was passed by both 
Houses, and a joint commission to work out the railroad 
problem was appointed. We had many hearings; we gave 
long consideration to financial, operating, and labor prob- 
lems. But before we, reached any conclusion or final deter- 
mination of the question the Great War came on and the 
railroads came under governmental operation, and the work 
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on that commission, though, sat upon the interstate com- 
mittees of the House and Senate and wrote this legislation 
that has now gone to conference. So they were educated 
on the subject before it was actually taken up. 


Labor, Finance, and the Public 


There are two paramount sections in that bill. One is 
section 6, that involves finance, and one is section 29, and 
the immediately following sections that involve labor. And 
when you say finance, and when you say labor, you have 
the whole railroad problem before you, except one other 
word, and that is the public—the man who pays the bill. 
There was a time in the history of the development of the 
railroads when the main factors involved in the problem 
were the capital and the labor. But to-day the great Amer- 
ican Republic has become the vital living force of this 
question that can not be overlooked in any just settlement 
of the problems involved. 

Section 6 of the bill relates to finance. Under the old 
system of government regulation of railroads, you know in 
the beginning when Commodore Vanderbilt established one 
of the first great consolidated systems of railroads in the 
country, capital was the all-dominating factor. Capital 
could charge what it pleased for the transportation of freight, 
could order labor to do what it wanted to—could handle 
the whole situation without limitation. But since that day 
two great orgartizations have begun to function in the trans- 
portation system of the country. One is the government and 
the other is organized labor. 

Four decades ago the Congress of the United States started 
to regulate the railroads, and in 1906 passed a bill that 
completed the direct control of the railroads, so far as freight 
rates were concerned. Organized labor commenced maybe 
five decades ago, certainly four decades ago; I can not re- 
member the actual date. It was weak in the beginning, and 
grew and grew until it became a more powerful factor in 
the operating equation than the capital that owned the rail- 
roads. 


The Rate-Making Problem 


We are regulating railroads to-day in the interest of the 
shipper by regulating the freight rate for each piece of 
freight. The cost of carrying a ton of pig iron from Birm- 
ingham to Boston is not fixed by the general manager down 
here at the railroad office. Of course, I am talking now 
as if the government were not at present running the rail- 
roads, as if they were under private control. The rates are 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the toll 
that you have to pay to carry a ton of pig iron to Boston 
is $5. It does not make any difference whether you go to 
the Louisville & Nashville station or the Southern station 
or the Seaboard Air Line station, you pay the same price 
for carrying a ton of pig iron to Boston. So it is with a 
carload of feathers or a package of silk or anything else, 
the government fixes the rate. Suppose you are on the 
strongest railroad in the South with your town and your 
business—a railroad that has dense traffic and high earnings 
and is able to supply you with all the cars you want and 
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give you adequate service. Are you any more entitled to 
live and carry on your business from a public standpoint 
than the man who lives on a railroad necessary in the public 
interest, necessary to the development of the state, but en- 
joying a lighter traffic, and therefore to be denominated as 
a weak road? He has developed a coal mine or a farm 
or a factory or a grocery store. He wants to live and do 
business. Because fate has thrown him in a territory of 
light traffic and you are in a territory of dense traffic, do 
you think you ought to have any exclusive right to adequate 
railway service with which to get your goods to the ultimate 
market of consumption and he not have a corresponding 
right? Of course, all that depends upon whether his rail- 
road can live and function and do business; and that de- 
pends on whether it can finance itself. If it can not finance 
itself, the development of the South and of the Nation and 
the fate of existing communities is restricted to a few rail- 
roads enjoying unusual advantages. 

Now, the difficulty that confronted the Congress of the 
United States was this: Here is “A” railroad that started 
out in the beginning and wandered from one town to another. 
It was not built on a direct line, but it was built because 
one town wanted to connect with another, and it connected 
with another, and then they were joined together in one 
system. It went over mountains and hillsides; it went by 
circuitous routes; it built up the country. Then came along 
“B” railroad, after great commerce in the general territory 
was established, and built a direct line under modern en- 
gineering practice, avoiding the hills and building tunnels 
and making a short line. Now, bear this in mind: Eighty 
per cent of the revenue of all the railroads is derived from 
the long haul, the competitive haul, and only 20 per cent 
from local noncompetitive business. So that you see that 
a railroad, to live, must for its necessary return look to its 
competitive business—generally the long haul. It costs the 
“A” railroad much more to carry its freight to the final 
market of disposition, the railroad that was built under ad- 
verse conditions, than it does the “B” railroad, that was 
built by modern methods and goes a direct line. Both are 
necessary in the public interest. Both must survive: And 
yet they must carry freight at the same rate, because if “B” 
railroad carries freight more cheaply than “A” railroad all 
of the through freight goes over “B” railroad, and “A” 
railroad will starve to death. So far as the loss of capital 
is concerned, that might not be so serious. You might say, 
“Sacrifice the man who made a bad investment”; but, my 
friends, you sacrifice the man who made a bad investment 
in railroading only by sacrificing the railroad and business 
and happiness of the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of people who live along that line. Their business must 
be made junk. Their opportunity to reach the ultimate 
market to dispose of their products wil be destroyed if 
you destroy the road. And that was one of the problems 
that confronted Congress. 

There has been great pressure on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the last two or three decades for lower rates, 
or against any raise in rates, and if an active railroad with 
heavy traffic controlling heavy exchange traffic and heavy 
divisions of rates was making what seemed to be undue 
profits, the demand was that the rates on freight should 
come down or remain down, for higher rates would give it 
greater profits. Its condition was taken as the standard; 
it was held as the example, and when the rates came down or 
remained down on the strong road the weak road went into 
the hands of a receiver, the weak competitive road. Now, 
that is the great financial problem that has confronted Con- 
gress in all these months. 


A New Test 
But we have proposed a new system. You understand that 
the old basis of regulation of railroads was based on the 
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effort to determine what was a just and reasonable charge for 
the transportation of a ton of pig iron from Birmingham to 
Boston, or a bale of feathers or cotton, or something else. 
But we found we could not leave it on that basis. There 
were some few roads that were successfully running and 
making money by reason of peculiar conditions. A large 
percentage of them were barely living and not giving ade- 
quate service to the public, and that is why you took them 
over for federal operation during the war, at great expense. 
Conditions had choked off most of the roads in the country, 
and when the war came on there was no agency or relief 
that could put life into them and make them function and 
carry the soldiers, carry the raw material, and carry on the 
nation’s business during the war except the government it- 
self; and it has cost you hundreds of millions of dollars 
because your legislation had choked off the majority of the 
roads before the war came on, and they were unable to meet 
the stress of war conditions. 

Now, the problem that confronts the Congress is to turn 
these roads back so that all roads necessary in the public in- 
terest can function and all serve the public, whether the pub- 


lic lives on the lighter traffic road or the strong road. So. 


we have changed the basis of rate making. The country is 
divided now into three rate-making districts, the western, 
southern, and northern. We have said that what is fair 
to the railroads in the way of return on its capital should 
be a just return on the fair value of its property. So that 
we have provided that the basis of freight rates in each 
district shall be adjusted so as to produce a return of 51%4 
per cent on the fair value of the railway property in the rate 
district. In other words, if the value of the railroad property 
—the real value now, not watered stock—if the real value 
of the railroads in the southern district is $5,000,000,000— 
and that is approximately about right—the return that these 
railroads, not individually, but as a whole, in this southern 
district are to be entitled to earn is as nearly as practicable 
2% per cent on $5,000,000,000; it would be something be- 
tween $260,000,000 and $270,000,000—S5 ™% per cent. 

Do you think that is unjust? You can buy an untaxed 
government bond on the New York Stock Exchange to-day 
at a price that will yield 5 per cent. It sells enough below 
par to pay you 5 per cent, with valuable tax exemptions. 
Do you think you can make these railroads function unless 
you give that much—S per cent—to investors in railway 
securities? Now, they do not get it if they do not earn it. 
Many of the roads will not earn it; they must work for it 
and earn it through efficiency if they get it; but on that 
basis of 5% per cent the railroads will have a fair chance. 
Before the war, or the three years immediately preceding the 
war, the railroads had an average earning capacity of 5.22 
per cent in the aggregate investment, and if this bill goes 
through they will in the aggregate have a right to earn— 
that is, their freight rates will be based on a yield of 5%, 
or 5.50, or an increase of twenty-eight one-hundredths of 
1 per cent, or about $50,400,000 for all of the railroads of 
the United States. Now, that is not an unreasonable in- 
crease when you consider the scale on which everything else 
has increased, and the increased interest which must be 
paid to attract investments. Now, that is the net; you 
would pay a good deal more than that in freight rates. That 
is a net increase, not a gross increase. Of course, all in- 
crease in wage, all increase in coal, all increase in steel 
rails, in costs, goes into gross; but the railroads as a whole 
would get an increase of $50,000,000 in net; and it will cost 
more than $50,000,000 to make up to railway investors for 
the increased cost of money; or, you might say, for the depre- 
ciation of the value of money; and the increased value of 
everything else, for a ton of cotton or iron or merchandise 
will buy more transportation to-day than ever before in the 
history of the railroads. 
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But we did not stop there. Some of these railroads will 
not earn 5% per cent on the fair value of their property 
devoted to public use. Some of them will earn more. We 
said heretofore that a railroad could earn all it could make. 
We now put a limitation upon its excess earnings. We have 
said that a railroad’s earning capacity could be 6 per cent on 
its value, with a graduated proportion of any excess. If 
it is undercapitalized and earns 6 per cent on the fair value 
of its property, it will be more than 6 per cent on its capital 
stock. If it is overcapitalized, it will be less than 6 per 
cent; and then when its earnings goes to 6 per cent on real 
value, we have said that it can earn one-half of the earnings 
between 6 and 7, or one-half of 1 per cent more; and when 
it goes above 7 per cent, it can only keep for itself one-fourth 
of what it earns over 6 per cent. The balance has to go 
into a government fund, a government fund in the interest 
of the public, a government fund that can be loaned the 
railroads, weak or strong, that have to borrow money in order 
that they may compete with the great lenders of money in 
New York and hold down the price of interest, because you 
know you—the public—have got to pay that interest. You 
pay it. The railroad can not run unless you do pay it, 
and then the fund can be used to be invested by a govern- 
ment board or commission in buying locomotives and cars, 
and equipment of all kinds and renting it to the weaker 
reads or the roads that need it whether they are weak or 
strong. That is in the interest of the public. One of the 
great problems that you have to contend with is lack of 
cars, lack of facilities to get your product to the market. 
Under this bill no longer could it be said that one great 
concern in America can hold all the ice cars, the refrigerator 
cars, because if they try to make a monopoly of it the gov- 
ernment would build some and furnish them where the pub- 
lic needed them, wherever congestion or scarcity might arise. 
That is in the interest of the people. 


Incentive Not Destroyed 


Now, there is complaint that we are limiting the earning 
capacity of these roads. We have given them the incentive 
to go on. There is no competition in rates now. ‘There is 
only competition in service; but as this bill would allow 
them to earn one-half they earn between 6 and 7 per cent 
and one-quarter of 1 per cent above 7 per cent we would still 
hold out the inducement for competition in service. But 
as the government under this bill would direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States that it shall 
levy freight rates on the public that will enable the railroads 
to earn—not on their capital stock but on their real value— 
to the extent of 5% per cent, that is practically assuring the 
aggregate railway investment out of your pocket, Mr. Ship- 
per, whether represented by issues of stock, if issued at 
real value, or by their bonds, if issued at real value, a return 
every year; and if the government fixes a reasonable return 
for them so that they can live and function, it is but just 
and right that the government shall say how far they shall 
have the privilege of earning out of the business of the 
American people. 


Labor Provisions 


Now, I want to come down to the other problem, and that 
is labor. It is just as vital to you as finance. Labor func- 
tioning properly in the great railroad system in this country 
is necessary to the life of the nation, so necessary to the 
life of the nation that when the men of America had to save 
the world from the Hun you told the man who was en- 
gaged in railroad labor he need not go to the firing line; 
that it was more necessary for him to stay on his job. That 
is how vital transportation is to the country, so we have 
taken a very radical step in the labor world in this bill. 

I am not surprised that labor leaders have criticized it. 
It would be strange if they had not when first written 1m this 
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bill and before the rank and file of labor had thought it out. 
But I think the step that the Senate has taken is necessary, 
not only for the protection of the American public but for 
the protection of railway labor itself. 

I told you a while ago the provisions of this bill were re- 
ported from the Senate committee, 15 men voting, by a 
vote of 14 to 1. A motion was made in the Senate to strike 
out the labor provisions and was defeated by a vote of 47 
to 25. Now, that may not mean much to you. Labor is a 
very powerful factor in politics, and labor leaders had come 
before the committee of the Senate and absolutely rejected 
the provisions of this bill. ‘The Senators of the United 
States are elected to office by labor as well as by farmers 
and business men, and they are slow to defy the mandate 
of a great class unless they feel sure that they are right. 
And by a vote of 47 to 25 they refused to strike out of this 
bill its labor features. Now, I think, whether you repre- 
sent labor or capital or the public, that that should give you 
cause for consideration. Why, I see men in this audience 
whom I have known for 35 or 40 years—men who have 
represented the great labor interests of this district. I don’t 
think that any man there can say, although I have not al- 
ways agreed with them, that my general attitude against 
labor in this district has been unfair. Six years ago, when 
I was a candidate for the Senate, I had some splendid en- 
dorsements from the very men who do not agree with me 
in this position. 


The Precedent of 1916 


Yet I want to make a confession to you. I am probably 
more responsible for the labor clause in the Cummins bill 
than any man in the Congress, because I first proposed it in 
the Senate. When the Adamson bill came before the Con- 
gress in 1916 it came there to avoid a great railway strike. 
The labor and the representatives of the railroads—I won’t 
say labor and capital, because capital had little to say about 
it; it was the management of the railroads and the labor— 
could not agree. The President was appealed to and he 
could not bring them together, and, finally, labor itself asked 
the Congress to solve the problem by federal statute. Now, 
some people deny that. One of the leaders of the brother- 
hoods in my office a week or two ago denied that proposi- 
tion. “Ah,” he said, “but they had not done so officially’; 
that they had not officially asked the Congress of the United 
States to solve this problem by a statute; that there was 
nothing on their books to authorize such action. I said, 
“Mr. Wills, you came into this office and asked me to vote 
for the Adamson bill, and a committee from the Birmingham 
district representing railroad labor came to Senator Bank- 
head’s office, met Senator Bankhead and myself and asked 
us to support the Adamson bill. We did not ask you for 
your credentials as to whether you had passed a resolution in 
your organization to favor the Adamson bill, but you told 
us that you were the representatives of the four brother- 
hoods, and you asked us to vote for it. Were we not justi- 
fied in presuming that your organization was for it?” If 
they had not stood for it, and if the President of the United 
States had not asked for it the Adamson bill never would 
have become a law. What did they ask for? They asked 
for the government of the United States to fix the rate of 
wages and the hours of work. It came from labor, and it 
was going their way. 

When men make a precedent they can not deny it. They 
must stand by their own handiwork; and if there are any 
railroad men in this hall to-night—I know there are—you 
know that every word I have just uttered is true. You were 
right in asking for it when a strike became inevitable. The 
peace and the happiness of the nation were threatened. 
There was nothing that could save it but the government, 
and the time had come when the government should func- 
tion, and it did function. But I knew then that the Adam- 
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son law did not solve the problem; I knew then that if the 
final decision of governmental authority was right as a tem- 
porary expedient, it was right that the government should 
fix the rates of wages whenever and as often as the disagree- 
ments between management and employees became irrecon- 
cilable. I knew that we members of Congress knew noth- 
ing about the real equation involved. How did we know, 
with the many duties that we have to perform, whether the 
particular rate of so much per day paid to the man who sits 
in the engine cab was just or fair or not? The solution of 
that question requires an expert board, careful deliberation 
and consideration, and I proposed, when the Adamson bill 
came to the Senate—this is why I say I am primarily re- 
sponsible for this proposition—when the Adamson bill came 
to the Senate I proposed in the committee on interstate com- 
merce that the. Interstate Commerce Commission in the fu- 
ture should fix the rate of wage and hours of work of the 
labor engaged by the great railroad transportation companies 
of America, and it was favorably reported to the Senate by 
the committee; and then, although Congress passed the 
Adamson bill, it got cold feet. It got scared, and when it 
came-to the water jump it would not go over and rejected my 
amendment, and I only got 14 votes for it at that time. 

Now, that is where this whole thing started, and that idea 
has grown and grown until it has been passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 47 to 25, and unless the conferees or the House 
of Representatives rejects it it will become the law, and if it 
becomes the law it will be obeyed. Make no mistake about 
that, the law will be obeyed. 


A Nation-Wide Railway Strike 


A few months ago we were facing a nation-wide coal 
strike. It looked as if there was no way out. One hundred 
and ten million people in America did what? They ap- 
pealed to the President, to the government, and the govern- 
ment settled it. There was no permanent law on the statute 
books for it looking to the particular settlement, but it was 
worked out, partly under a war-time statute and partly 
through intervention by the administration. You are in a 
coal district. You may not have been alarmed, but how 
about the many hundreds of thousands of householders in 
America, when that strike was threatened,, who thought 
about winter coming on, the wife and the little ones by the 
fireside without coal to carry them through the winter? No 
fault of theirs. They had nothing to do with the deter- 
mination of the question whether it was just or unjust; 
but yet, because one set of men said that this shall be done, 
and the other set of men said it shall not be done the great 
mass of the American people were to be made to suffer. 
That is the place where government should function. Gov- 
ernment is organized for the purpose of protecting the great 
mass of the people who live in a community from the arbi- 
trary act of any one class. In this country years ago, when 
capital was disposed to combine and organize the so-called 
trusts to control the commerce of the American people, the 
government, representing the people, stepped in and passed 
the so-called Sherman law, and to capital the government 
said, “So far and no farther.” There have not been so many 
men sent to jail, but there has stood the signboard on the 
road, and every man has known where he must stop in the 
public interest. 

Whenever a class arises in this country where caste and class 
are out of place, whenever a class arises in this country that 
threatens the life and the peace and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people, whether it be capital or labor, or any other class, 
then comes the time that your government must function, and 
your representatives in public life who fail to stand up and 
do their full duty are recreant in their duty to the public 
and traitors to the cause of the people. 

I say I am responsible for this provision of this bill—I 
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mean its main feature—and I think it is just not only to the 
public but to labor. Labor has appealed to me many times 
in the past 24 years to vote for things they wanted, and 
I have most of the time supported their problems because 
I thought they were just. 

There is a good deal of remedial legislation on the statute 
books that the railroad men of America have proposed and 
wanted that I proposed in Congress for them. So that I did 
not approach this subject adverse to them, but I approached 
the subject in an effort to do what was just both to them and 
to the American public. 

This bill is not unjust to American labor in the railroads. 
Under its provisions it says that any two men or more en- 
gaged in railroad business shall not enter into a conspiracy 
to interfere with interstate commerce. It is not applied ex- 
clusively to men in the railroad business; the law says any 
two or more men shall not conspire to interfere with inter- 
state commerce. That includes capita!. Two or more gen- 
eral managers can not do it. Two or more men of the 
public can not do it. Two or more men of the public not 
connected with the railroad could go out here and oil the 
track to stop the running of trains, and they would be in 
violation of the law, or if two or more men engaged in the 
railroad business as employees conspired together that would 
be in violation of the law. It relates to everybody. 


The Right to Quit Work 


Now, I think that law is just, provided that in taking away 
the weapon of labor to battle upward you give labor some- 
thing else to take its place. We did take away one weapon 
of labor to battle upward, but I want you to understand that 
for that antistrike provision we gave them something else 
in its place. That antistrike provision says that two or more 
men shall not conspire against interstate commerce, but it 
says that nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
any man from quitting his employment. There has been 
a good deal of talk about this bill taking away the personal 
right of men and making slaves of them. The act itself ex- 
pressly negatives that position. But there is a very great 
difference between a man quitting his employment and 
striking. Quitting employment is a matter of personal 
liberty. It is a matter of personal right, a matter of per- 
sonal freedom, but to strike means just what it says. It is 
a weapon of offense; it is a blow directed at the other man 
to accomplish a purpose. Quitting work is not all that is 
wanted in a strike,.for somebody else takes your place. You 
want higher wages, fewer hours, or something else, and you 
exercise the blow to force the other man to come to your 
terms, just as you make use of a blow if you are in a 
personal combat on the street. That is what strike means. 
It is not an act of personal liberty, personal protection, in- 
dividual rights; it is the big stick used against the other 
fellow. It is a joint or social action falling within the do- 
main or functions of government where the results of the ac- 
tion directly affect the public welfare. 


Universal Railroad Strike and the Public 


Now, my friends, what does a universal railroad strike 
mean? It ceases to be a blow directed against capital, be- 
cause, although capital may lose dividends for three of four 
months while labor is out on strike, that is infinitesimal 
compared with what is going to happen to the public. The 
owners of the railroads may lose a few dollars. Railway 
investment may lose the earning capacity in 90 days of a 
fourth of its dividends for a year. What does that mean? 
But little. It is an operating expense that will be paid in 
the end by the public. But a universal railroad strike for 
90 days in America is directly aimed at the American pub- 
lic. A strike for 90 days means idle factories and foun- 
dries, men out of employment, women without food. A 
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strike for 90 days means that the milk trains have ceased 
to go into the great cities, and the infants are dying in their 
mothers’ arms. A strike for 90 days means that the whole 
business life of the nation has ceased to function, and panic 
and disaster stalks in the land. The blow is not directed 
against capital. It is directed against the public to coerce 
the accomplishment of a result that the public, unorganized, 
has no power to control. 

My friends, you who have spent your lives at the throttle 
of an engine, or as a conductor of a railroad train, tell me, 
if you produce that result in the Birmingham district, how 
long you could live in this district? Just think about it a 
minute. Suppose you deliberately, through your organi- 
zations, brought on a 90-day strike; assuming that your 
cause was perfectly just, that you were asking for higher 
wages and you were entitled to them, and you could not 
get them out of the railroad management, and because you 
could not get them out of the railroad management you 
brought on a strike for 90 days and paralyzed the business 
life of this nation and had infants dying in their mothers’ 
arms and men starving for lack of food, how long do you 
think the public. your neighbor, would stand it? Before the 
90 days were out there would be blood in men’s eyes and 
the governor of Alabama would have his troops in Birm- 
ingham protecting your homes and your lives if you brought 
about that result, and you know it as well as I do. 


Protection to Labor 


I tell you that the provisions of this Cummins bill is the 
greatest protection that American labor has ever had of- 
fered it. American labor can not strike against the Ameri- 
can public. More than that, think what it costs you. Let 
me ask an engineer or a conductor in this audience who 
has served a great railroad system for 20 or 30 years, and, 
by hard, faithful service, has finally become the engineer 
or the conductor of the fast mail. He runs out his 100 miles 
or his day’s work in five or six hours. He makes the best 
wage on the road, or approximates it. He has earned his 
position for peace in life by labor. His position is just 
as much an accumulation of that man’s time as if he had 
been a banker and saved his interest and invested it in 
property. He has invested it in good character and good 
service and has won his position, and you young, hotheads 
bring on a universal strike, scrap the whole business, and 
throw him out of employment; and then this man who is 
60 years of age, maybe, after 30 years of service, must he 
go out and begin all over at the tail end of a freight train and 
lay on the sidetracks all night waiting to come home, and 
do the work over again that he did as a boy? And, if you 
are a youngster, when you get 30 years older do you want 
the accumulation of your 30 years to mean nothing more 
to you than that it can be scrapped overnight? That is what 
a universal railroad strike would mean to you. That is 
what the labor chiefs have asked you to maintain as a sys- 
tem. It is an impossible system, an impractical system, 
where it is a blow directed not against capital but against 
the American public. 

Now, what have we proposed? What did I propose in 
1916? Not that capital can exact the last hour of work 
from you, not that capital can enforce unjust conditions 
upon you, but that a board representing the government of 
the United States must hear your complaint at any day and 
reach a just determination as to what is fair and just to 
you and the public. That is what I proposed in 1916. And 
what does this bill propose? I did not suggest any penalty 
clause. I do not think the penalty clause is necessary, but 


I see no objection to the penalty clause, because I do not 
think anybody has a right to interfere with the transpor- 
tation of interstate commerce. 
terested. 


The public is too vitally in- 
I do not care whether you are engaged in rail- 
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roading, whether you are a general manager, brakeman, or 
the outside public, the penalty clause is not necessary, for 
once you have a government board to adjust wage scales and 
working conditions of railroads in America the strike is 
necessarily gone, because you can not strike against your 
government. 


Common Sense 


Labor is possessed of just as much common sense as other 
people. When this Cummins bill first came before the Sen- 
ate all four brotherhoods came before the committee and 
protested, and Mr. Gompers came with them. I have known 
Mr. Gompers a good many years. Mr. Gompers always 
goes with his crowd. That is very natural. Twenty-five 
years ago when I first knew Mr. Gompers he was pretty 
radical. I had many occasions to talk to Mr. Gompers 
during war times, and he was quite conservative. Men get 
more conservative as they grow older. Now, Mr. Gompers 
came before the Interstate Commerce Committee and I cross- 
examined him on this bill. He said that he was opposed to 
the penalty clause, because it took away a personal right 
from these men. I differ with him because I do not think 
there is a personal right involved. The right to hit another 
man in the head is not a personal right. The right to quit 
is guaranteed by the bill. But I said, “Mr. Gompers, if 
we leave out the penalty clause of this bill, are you in favor 
of a government board fixing the wages?” He said no, he 
was not, because you could not strike against a government 
decision. He was right. You can not. Then I said, “Mr. 
Gompers, can you tell me some other way by which we can 
avoid a universal railroad strike in this country, and all 
the disaster that will follow in its wake, other than the 
method we have written in this bill?” He said no, that 
there was no other way. He did not believe this would, but 
he had nothing else to suggest. In other words, he pro- 
claimed the doctrine that in this great Republic the force 
of capital or the force of labor must prevail and the battle 
field must be over the homes of America. That was in Au- 
gust. Last week the press dispatches said that the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gompers and the representatives of the four 
brotherhoods, in issuing their statement about this legisla- 
tion, was that they were opposed to the penal features of 
the bills, but were prepared to accept the remedial part of 
the legislation, and asked that the legislation be extended 
to Pullman-car conductors, who had been unfortunately left 
out. What are the remedial features of the legislation? So 
far as the Senate bill is concerned it is that if there is a 
dispute as to wages or working conditions each side may 
select a certain number of arbitrators—five, I believe—and 
thev shall try to agree. 

If they agree, then that settles the difference. If they 
can’t agree, then the question shall go to the board of trans- 
portation, a government board appointed by the President, 
and the board of transportation shall finally determine what 
is a just wage or what are just working conditions. Those 
are the remedial features of the bill. Instead of the board of 
transportation that is created by this bill, in 1916 I pro- 
posed the Interstate Commerce Commission, in principle 
the same. This is a very great change from the testimony 
that was presented before the committee. If that statement 
correctly presents the attitude of the labor leaders, is not 
that a change that has reflected the sentiment of the great 
mass of railroad workers of America, who want only what 
is just and what is right? I think it is. I think it is. 
Now, let me tell you: If you have a board, if this legisla- 
tion goes through and you are not satisfied with your wages 
or working conditions, you, as an individual, if vou are 
engaged in railroad employment, can carry the question to 
the board of transportation. Or if you belong to the labor 
union, your union can demand arbitration, and if arbitra- 
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tion is not worked out satisfactorily, your union can carry 
it to the board of transportation and have it determined in 
a peaceful, orderly way and dispose of the question, and 
you will not lose your job.. Well, if you have those remedial 
features, what care you whether there is a provision in there 
that no man shall conspire to interfere with interstate com- 
merce? While you sit in the cab of the engine, do you 
want some fellow to conspire to interfere with interstate 
commerce in a way that may throw your engine in the ditch? 


The Public Pays the Bill 


Since the war began the cost of running the railroads of 
America, as shown by the report of Mr. Hines, checked up 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and its experts, has 
been $1,835,000,000 more than it was before the war started. 
Railroad capital has not paid that. It could not. Why, 
$1,835,000,000 is more than the railroads ever paid out in 
interest on their bonds and dividends on their stock in any 
one year of their existence. Some people say that this in- 
creased cost of wages and material ought to come out of the 
railroads. Of course, the man who says that is an anarchist. 
He wants to destroy the proporty. It could not come out 
of the railroads. One billion eight hundred million is 
nearly two billions of dollars. There are but eighteen bil- 
lions of dollars engaged in the railroad business. Divide two 
billion into it, and it would take nine years for you to eat 
up all the capital that is invested in railroads, if it came 
out of capital. At the end of nine years you would not have 
anything left. 

But, more than that, you can’t take it out of railroad capi- 
tal, because railroad capital has got to exist. If the L. & N. 
Railroad went broke the capital would remain, and the 
government would make you sell it to somebody else that 
would run the railroad. So you can’t absorb railroad capital. 
Where does it come from? It came out of the public. 
Freight rates were increased 50 per cent and passenger rates 
were increased 25 per cent, and the public pays the bill. 
And who got it? One billion seven hundred and seventy-five 
millions of dollars of that increase went to labor, as shown 
by Mr. Hines report, and since that report came out an- 
other hundred million was absorbed in the adjustment of 
some minor matters. So that, in fact, the railroad labor has 
absorbed the entire $1,835,000,000 of increase in the cost 
of transportation. The next greatest item of cost to a rail- 
road is coal. Before the war came on the railroads were 
buying coal at an average of $2.10 a ton. To-day they are 
paying $4 a ton, and one time it went up to $4.20 on an 
average. 

Before the war the railroads were buying steel 
rails at $30 a ton. At one time during the war they got up 
as high as $57, and to-day they are selling for $47 a ton. 
Now, labor has absorbed all of the increase that the public 
is paying, and yet there is a further increase in the cost of 
coal, rails, oil, lumber, and everything else it takes to run 
a railroad. The railroads are very much worse off than 
thev were before there was any increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates. 


Double Charge Against Public 


Now, labor is asking another billion dollars. From 
whom? Capital? No. Capital can’t pay it. Nobody 
for a minute contends that capital can pay it. They are 
asking it from the public, the farmer who ships his cotton 
to market, the pig-iron man who ships his ton of pig iron 
to Boston, the grocer who is shipping his food to your house. 
Is that all it is costing you? In the debate in the Senate 
on this bill I heard it asserted that when you increase freight 
rates $1 that by the time that increase got to the consumer 
it- amounted to $5. I think that was an exaggerated state- 
ment, and I don’t stand for it; but that was asserted. But 
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it certainly does increase the cost of commodities more than 
the increase in freight rates, because when the producer sells 
the raw material and ships it over the rails, the man who 
buys it, the manufacturer, adds the freight and the cost of 
the raw material together, and then multiplies his profit into 
it, whether it is 10 per cent or 25 per cent. When it gets 
to the jobber, he adds the cost of the goods and the freight 
together and multiplies his profit into it, and when it gets 
to the wholesaler he does the same thing, and the retailer does 
the same thing; and that profit runs all the way from 10 
to 100 per cent. So I think you are safe to say that for 


every dollar of increased freight rates you put on the Ameri-. 


can people, whether you do it for labor or capital or any- 
thing else, you put a charge of $2 on the pockets of the 
American people when they come to consume it. When you 
put a dollar of freight on the food of the American people, 
you charge the American consumer $2 out of his pocket at 
least. As I say, some people asserted it was five times as 
much, but I think that is an exaggerated statement. Well 
now, if it is twice as much, then the charge that has been 
put on the American public for the increased cost of labor 
on the railroads is not $1,835,000,000, but is $3,670,000,- 
000, and if you put another billion dollars on that for labor 
that they are demanding now, that is $2,000,000,000 more 
that the ultimate consumer of the American public has got 
to pay for, and that would be $5,000,000,000 since the war 
began as the price of increased labor on the railroads that 
the American consumer has to pay for. How are you going 
to get down the cost of living? 

I am not in favor of cheap wages. It is a mighty good 
thing’ for any community and any public to pay labor as 
good a wage as it is possible without destroying business, 
because the wages of labor are always spent in the com- 
munity to build it up and encourage business. But there is 
a line that you have got to draw. When you go with wages 
beyond a certain limit, business ceases to function. When 
you go beyond the limit, your producer or manufacturer that 
can not go into a competitive market and sell his goods at 
a profit then ceases to work. 

Now, those are all the problem that you have got to solve 
in this great equation, with the life of the public involved. 
And as your representative in the United States Senate, do 
you want me to stand for the problem of solving that ques- 
tion on the battle field of a great strike, where force and 
anger and discord sit at the judgment seat, or do you want 
me to stand for the problem that a high court of governmental 
justice, a board appointed by the President of the United 
States, representing the best interests of all people of the 
United States, shall sit in judgment and decide the equa- 
tion for you justly? That is what I have done, That is 
what I stand for. 


Committees to Prepare for 
Return of Roads 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINEs has appointed the following 

committees to arrange details connected with the trans- 

fer of the railroads to private operation March 1, 
and also to recommend the machinery necessary to liquidate 
the federal administration: 

Liquidation Committee.—Chairman, John Barton Payne; 
Messrs. Powell, Sherley, Spencer, Underwood. 

Committee on Claims.—Chairman, T. C. Powell: Messrs. 
Prouty, Tyler, Underwood. 

Special Committee to Confer with Corporations in the 
Matter of Interest on Additions and Betterments.—Chair- 
man, John Barton Payne; Messrs. Powell, Rrouty, Sherley, 
Underwood, Parker. 
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Measures to Reduce Overtime in Train Service 


Circular Issued by Director of the Northwestern Region Gives 
Valuable Suggestions to Cut Costs 


H. AIsHTON, regional director of the Northwestern 
R region, issued Circular No. 95, on January 8, calling 
* attention to the fact that the granting of time and 
one-half for overtime to train and enginemen in all classes of 
freight service will greatly increase the cost of conducting 
transportation unless steps are taken to avoid overtime wher- 
ever it is possible to do so. The circular includes a list 
of 12 suggestions on the handling of trains, perfecting the 
organization and increasing facilities which will tend to 
avoid many delays in train movement. These suggestions 
seem so pertinent, are expressed in such concise language, 
and constitute an excellent code of practice, that they are 
published in full below: 


Effective December 1, 1919, under the provisions of Supple- 
ments 24 and 25 to General Order No. 27, time and one-half 
jor overtime has been granted to train and enginemen in all 
classes of freight service, including mine-run and transfer service. 

Heretofore time on duty in excess of the established number 
of hours constituting a day, or when on a mileage basis, time 
on duty exceeding the number of miles divided by 12%, has been 
considered a penalty to be avoided, when possible, under normal 
conditions, but has had no financial significance when the service 
performed was equally as valuable as that furnished within the 
normal hours before overtime accrued, taking into consideration 
the fact that the overtime rate was pro-rata. However, with 
the payment of a punitive rate for overtime, it is manifestly 
essential that a careful study be made of operating methods and 
facilities, to determine whether the service performed on a 
punitive rate basis is sufficiently valuable to the railroads to 
warrant the working of men in excess of hours in which service 
can be required at the single time rate. 

This question involves many problems that will require most 
careful analysis, and the adoption of improved methods of op- 
eration for the purpose of accelerating train movement. The 
following suggestions are made in connection with the study of 
this question: 

1. Trains should not be ordered until it is known that they 
can depart at the specified time. 


2. So tar as practicable start trains from terminals at a time 
when movement will meet with the least interference by op- 
posing or superior trains. Investigation at different times has 
shown that yard forces order trains to depart from terminals at 
times when opposing or superior trains will cause delays in de- 
parture from terminals and further delays en route. More close 
co-operation should exist between train dispatching and yard 
forces to avoid this condition. 

3. Solid trains should be made up for terminals of the various 
freight divisions, instead of being made up in such manner as 
to require frequent stops to set out cars en route. No doubt 
lack of facilities in a great many cases will prevent the holding 
of cars sufficient length of time to accomplish this, but reports 
from inspectors reaching this office show that a great deal more 
of it can be done than has been done with the existing facilities. 

It is well known that delays to cars waiting for solid trains 
in reality advances the movement to final destination, and avoids 
the expense incident to frequent switching, and which also adds 
to the possibility of damage to equipment. 

4. Train dispatchers should keep yardmasters fully informed 
of trains en route so that arrangements can be made to relieve 
crews promptly on arrival at terminals, thus avoiding the pay- 
ment of final terminal delay or overtime. 

5. It has been demonstrated that the best showing is made 
on penalty time when the setting out and picking up of cars over 
a division is confined to the fewest possible trains that can prop- 
erly handle the work. An unnecessary number of trains picking 
up and setting out cars between terminals is reflected in the 
movement of all trains. Careful study and the adoption of 
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proper methods will confine delays to through trains between 
terminals, to clearing superior trains, stopping for coal and water 
and delays incident to the proper care of equipment. 

6. Hostlers preparing engines for the road and placing them 
on the trains. 

7. Discontinuance of the requirement that conductors check 
trains, secure waybills, etc., at important terminals. Efficient 
yard organization can be provided to do this work at much less 
cost than is involved in the delay incident to the work being 
done by conductors. 

8. Increased supervision on the part of all division officers, 
but particularly by trainmasters and road foremen of engines, 
is of primary importance, and where there are not sufficient train- 
masters to provide proper and complete supervision, additional 
trainmasters should be employed to devote their entire time to 
the supervision of train and yard operations. 

9. Loading of merchandise cars for the various way-freight 


_ districts. Without doubt this will develop that freight trainmen 


are loading and unloading tons of freight which could be handled 
by other employees at a less cost. In determining this question, 
first consideration should be given to the prompt movement of 
merchandise, economical use of equipment, empty car haul, and 
reasonable tonnage per car. 

10. The question of accelerating train movement is one which 
cannot be determined without an exhaustive study of practically 
every operating feature. While it is understood that good judg- 
ment will be used in rating locomotives, it is not expected that 
any reduction in tonnage will be made at this time, but instead 
the efforts of division organization should be concentrated on 
the elimination of delay which, after the last analysis, is the 
cause for overtime. Records indicate that some railroads show- 
ing the heaviest tonnage per train also show the highest speed 
per hour in train movement, which is entirely due to the opera- 
tion of the greatest possible number of solid through trains, 
elimination of terminal delays and delays en route. 


11. Granting time and one-half for overtime made possible 
the elimination of certain arbitraries and special allowances to 
train and enginemen in freight service at initial terminals and 
en route. Division officers should thoroughly understand that 
the elimination of the payment for these special allowances and 
arbitraries does not contemplate that there will be any increase 
of work heretofore performed at terminals or en route, and just 
as great attention should be paid now as heretofore to the elimi- 
nation of initial terminal delay and work en route not incidental 
to the trip. 

12. Additional or improved facilities involve consideration of: 

(a)—Adequate enginehouse facilities, including in and 
outbound tracks, cinder pits, coal and water stations. 

(b)—Running tracks between enginehouses and yards. 

(c)—Installation of air-testing plants in all yards of 
any importance to insure that when an engine is coupled 
to the train, the air brakes will be in working order, 
and the regulation air brake test can be made without 
delay, thus eliminating delays which now occur by neces- 
sity of setting out cars on account of defective air-brake 
apparatus. 

(d)—Extension of yard tracks to hold an entire train, 
and the extension of yard facilities to permit the ac- 
cumulation of cars for solid through trains. 

(e)—Extension of passing tracks to proper length to 
hold one or more trains, the lack of which now makes 
necessary the backing over in double-track territory to 
clear superior trains, and with the consequent interrup- 
tion of traffic on the opposite main line. 

(£f)—Extension of second tracks in and out of termi- 
nals to permit prompt clearing of main lines. 


These are, of course, only a few of the more important items 
for consideration in the question of minimizing punitive pay- 
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ments for overtime. I would urge that during the remainder 
of the period of Federal control, the efforts of yourself and 
other officers be effectively directed on the above and such other 
lines as may occur to you. 


The Prevention of Loss and Damage 
By A. C. Kenly 


HE PREVENTION of loss and damage to less than car- 

load shipments of freight, like all other problems, is 

comparatively easy, when attached on the right lines. It 
is simply the question of shippers, consignees and carriers 
“toting fair.” The trouble in the past and even now is that 
each class is more or less inclined to “pass the buck,” which 
means, usually that the carrier comes hindmost. 

Toting fair means that shippers, consignees and carriers 
have certain duties and obligations to perform; briefly they 
are as follows: 

(a) The proper and secure preparation of each article 
shipped, individually, in bundles or in containers. It is to 
be borne in mind that under modern transportation, based 
on speed, long trains and heavily loaded cars, there must be 
more or less of what is termed “rough handling”; and this 
in an increasing ratio as the journey is lengthened. 

(b) The distinct and legible marking of each separate 
piece, bundle or container with full name of consignee and 
destination. Shippers should also show their name and ad- 
dress, preceded by the word “from.” 

(c) The obliteration of all previous shipping marks. 

(d) Clear and legible bills-of-lading. 

(e) Careful checking of pieces or packages when being 
loaded on trucks, to catch possible errors. For instance, a 
shipper may have ten bags of oats and ten of corn for two 
different consignees at stations on different roads (or the 
same road) but sent to station in different truck loads. There 
is a chance of one or more bags of oats being mixed with the 
corn and vice versa. The error may not be detected at the 
freight station. Many shippers would be astonished if they 
knew how often substitution mistakes occur in their own 
loading. 

Carriers 


(a) Should provide a sufficient and efficient force to prop- 
erly transact the business of each agency. This includes 
competent receiving, loading, stowing, billing and deliver- 
ing forces. When you take into consideration that the re- 
ceiving and delivering of freight, the foundation of transpor- 
tation is conducted through the station agent’s forces, you 
would, naturally think that railroad managers would con- 
sider it of the most vital importance to properly equip each 
station with adequate man power and mechanical appliances. 
If all agencies were properly equipped, we should prob- 
ably see material reductions in the clerical forces in claim 
department and other general offices. 

(b) Train crews should be required to carefully handle 
freight in unloading way cars; and also be required to re- 
adjust the freight left in cars, after each partial unloading, 
so it will ride safely. 

(c) Destination agents should check freight as received 
from cars; keep shipments for various consignees together 
and carefully check every piece of freight as delivery is made. 


Consignees 


Should bear in mind that carriers cannot, no matter 
how hard they strive, give perfect service. They should 
frankly acknowledge and accept the fact, that miscellaneous 
shipments must necessarily be loaded together in the cars, 
and that it is an impossibility to avoid some damage: and 
when the damage is slight, such as the loss of a small. per- 
centage of contents of a torn sack, or slight scratches on fur- 
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niture, which they can easily remedy; or other trivial dam- 
ages, they should accept them as being incident to transpor- 
tation and not make petty claims. 

The chief cause of partial loss of freight from and dam- 
age to freight shipped in containers, is the faulty container. 
Eliminate the improper container and you practically 
eliminate claims for damage and partial loss. Do carriers 
fully realize what that means to them? Not only a large 
reduction in claim payments, but also in their claim forces, 
with possible reduction in other forces due to decrease in 
claim investigations and the correspondence incidental 
thereto. 

The elimination of the improper container means the sub- 
stitution of the proper container. Here is my suggestion to 
carriers: The appointment of a committee consisting of say, 
five men; the committee to sit continuously. After decid- 
ing on the proper container or containers for each individual 
commodity or group of commodities, the committee should 
give detailed specifications as to the making of each con- 
tainer; how it should be closed after filling and how se- 
cured; and when necessary prescribe how the contents shall 
be packed. Photographs or drawings of the container in 
process of making and after being closed and secured, should 
be added as guides to shippers. The committee should take 
up, first, one or more of the articles now producing the most 
claims; for instance, goods shipped in sacks. Its method of 
procedure would be as follows: 

It would call into consultation the manufacturers of sacks 
(who would be expected to bring samples of their sacks) 
shippers and receivers of sacked goods and carriers. ‘Thor- 
oughly discuss the required characteristics of the proper sack 
for each individual commodity. When goods are shipped in 
sacks containing varying quantities, then the proper sack 
for each unit of weight would be considered. If agreement 
cannot be reached by all interested, then the committee should 
sit as arbitrators. The committee would then promulgate its 
detailed specifications covering each style, size or type of 
sack adopted, including its weight, tensile strength, number 
of threads to inch, size of thread, articles to be shipped in 
it, weight, limit, and so on. Photographs or drawings 
would accompany the specifications. The specifications 
would then be put in the classifications and should become 
legal and binding. 

Specifications covering wooden containers would describe 
the character of wood to be used, and then its thickness, 
the number and size of nails to be used and their location; 
and the number, position and character of straps to be used. 
Containers made of other material would be similarly speci- 
fied. The committee should avoid trying to handle too many 
commodities at one time. 

There is no reason why this committee should not prescribe 
general loading rules for 1. c. 1. shipments, also loading rules 
for carload shipments. 

Carriers should establish a joint bureau to enforce all ap- 
proved container and loading rules. Its inspectors should 
visit manufacturing plants to inspect containers in process 
of manufacture, should visit shippers to see that packing is 
properly done, that packages are fastened and marked, and 
that legible bills-of-lading are made. They should look 
into the receiving, loading, stowing, billing and delivery 
methods at stations and ride on local freights to observe how 
train crews handle, check and trim freight, reporting to head 
of bureau all violations observed. They must be live, hus- 
tling men, brimful of helpful suggestions and constantly ani- 
mated by contagious enthusiasm. 

One of the major troubles today is the lack of uniform en- 
forcement of the specifications and rules already embodied 
in the classifications; therefore, it is hardly necessary to say, 
it would be useless to appoint this committee unless ample 
provisions were made for enforcing its findings. 
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Long Life for Creosoted Piles in Railroad Trestle 


Thirty-five Years of Service Affords Conclusive Demonstration 


of the Value 


across the Ohio river at Henderson, Ky., in 1884, 

it constructed a pile trestle approach on the Indiana 
end in which 177 of the bents were of creosoted piles. All 
of these piles remained in service until 1917 when steps were 
taken to renew the trestle and some of them were not re- 
placed until late in 1919. In other words, these piles had 
a service life of 35 years. This service period by no means 
represents the total average life of the piles since other con- 
siderations than the physical condition of the piles required 
the renewal of the structure at this time. As a matter of fact, 
only 15 per cent of the piles were in a state of decay that 


W THE LovuIsvILLE & NASHVILLE built its bridge 





Characteristic Rot in the Five Per Cent of the Pile That 
Decayed at the Ground Line 


would demand their replacement. Aside from the demon- 
stration of the value of timber preservation afforded by this 
structure, a careful study of the piles removed also serves 
as an excellent lesson on the use of good material, thorough 
treatment and painstaking, high-grade workmanship. 

The record afforded by this structure is particularly con- 
clusive because it was made during the service of one man, 
A. B. McVay, supervisor of bridges and buildings for the 
Louisville & Nashville at Evansville, Ind. Because of the 
particularly convincing character of the evidence presented 
in this demonstration of the value of timber preservation, 
it is fitting that some study be made of this structure and 
such details as could be ascertained concerning the treat- 
ment, character of the timber and methods followed in the 
construction as might possibly be interpreted as having some 
influence on the record secured. 

The Henderson bridge trestle is about three miles long 
and all except 177 bents were driven with untreated tim- 
ber. A large part of the structure is level, with bents from 
14 to 18 ft. high, but for some distance near the river bridge, 
the grade rises on a 1.25 per cent grade, so that the height 
of the bents in the portion driven with treated timber runs 
to as much as 40 ft. Four-pile bents were used through- 
out, with panels 15 ft., center to center of bents, notwith- 
standing the fact that a considerable portion of this part 
of the trestle is on a 2-deg. 30-min. curve. The piles were 
treated in 1883 and driven in the spring and summer of 
1884. Creosoted caps 10 in. by 14 in. in section were used, 


of Treatment 


but the bracing and deck were of untreated timber. The 
piles were driven in typical river-bottom alluvial soil in a lo- 
cation normally above water level, but subject to overflow at 
times of high water in the river. 

The deck was renewed in 1896, at which time the caps 
were replaced by cypress, while all of the untreated bracing 
was renewed in kind. In 1915, 12 of the original piles were 
replaced because of decay, and in 1917 it became apparent 
that about 15 per cent of the piles were in a condition that 
called for early removal. This consideration alone would 
not have justified any procedure other than piece-meal re- 
placement of the defective piles, but for certain other com- 
plicating circumstances. The four-pile bents, many of them 
over 30 ft. high and located near the curve, were affording too 
small a factor of safety for the increased train loading. With 
15 ft. panel lengths, the idea of adding additional piles to 
the bents was not deemed feasible because of the greater ex- 
pense for heavy stringers required to obtain the desired fac- 
tor of safety in the chords. 

Because of these considerations, renewal of the treated 
portion of the trestle was authorized in 1917, 221 new 6-pile 
bents being required. That year 73 of the old bents were 
replaced by 88 new 6-pile bents spaced about 12 ft. on cen- 
ters. In 1918, 42 more new bents were driven and the rest 





Manner of Chamfering Piles to Reduce Diameter 


in 1919. Simultaneous with this work the existing open 
deck was replaced by a timber ballast deck. 

An examination of the old piles renewed shows that the 
teratment was excellent. They were creosoted at the Louis- 
ville & Nashville plant at Gautier, Miss., under the direc- 
tion of the late J. W. Putnam, but no record of the exact 
nature of the treatment is available, although the depth of 
oil penetration would presume a heavy and extended period 
of steaming. Of the piles evidencing any decay, very few 
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had decayed butts. This was, no doubt, the result of special 
precautions taken to protect the heartwood of the piles which 
had been exposed by cutting off the butts to receive the caps. 
In the first place, the pile butt was completely covered by 
the cap in nearly all cases. A cap 14 in. wide was partly 
responsible for this, but the really effective measure was an 
artificial reduction in the size of the pile butt (where neces- 
sary) by adding it to an octagonal prism of about 14 in. on 
the short diameter. This was done before treatment. After 
each pile was cut off two holes were bored in the top and 
filled with hot creosote oil which was also coated thoroughly 
over the top of the pile. 

Only about 10 per cent of the piles requiring renewal 
showed serious rot at the ground line. The most serious 
cause of decay arose from a practice pursued when the brac- 
ing timbers were renewed in 1896. In a misguided effort 
to get good bearing for the braces, many of the old piles were 
adzed deeply, exposing the less heavily treated material. 











New Piles Driven to Replace Old Ones in Place for 35 Years 


Some decay also started around bolt holes, although the holes 
for fastening the original bracing were, for the most part, 
carefully plugged at the time that the bracing was changed. 
The characteristic rot at these places consists of a small open- 
ing leading into a cavity of appreciable size in the interior. 

An interesting comparison is afforded in this structure 
by the fact that all of the trestle that was not constructed 
of the creosoted piles was driven with red cedar piles that 
gave a life of about 18 years. All renewals of these cedar 
piles were made with untreated pine piles that have since 
been renewed at least once, so that the creosoted piles have 
given more than twice the life of the untreated wood. The 
long life secured from these piles is clearly the results of the 
use of good timber, correct treatment and a careful regard 
for the detailed precautions necessary to insure a continuity 
of the shell of protected timber on the exterior of the pile. 
Eventual decay, where it occurred, was in most cases the 
result of a failure to secure absolute perfection in this regard. 
It is entirely clear that the small percentage of piles requiring 
renewal at the present time would be even smaller than it is 
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but for the unfortunate cutting of the piles at the time that 
the braces were renewed. 


Other Examples of Long Life 


While there is probably no other single instance that shows 
an equally complete record, there are many other examples 
of long life for treated piles on the Louisville & Nashville, 
notably along the Gulf coast, where this road was the pioneer 
in the treatment with creosote in an effort to stop the destruc- 
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How the Piles Were Improved by Sizing Them for Braces 


tive action of marine borers. While it has been found that 
treatment with creosote is not an absolute protection against 
this difficulty, although it is an unquestioned deterrent, the 
creosoted piles have demonstrated a most remarkable life in 
their resistance to decay from normal atmospheric influences. 

The Louisville & Nashville has 10 structures over salt 
water between Mobile and New Orleans, where the teredo is 
more or less active. The borers are active in the waters of 
the Pascagoula river, Biloxi bay and Bay St. Louis, which 











Rot Around a Bolt Hole 


are crossed by long creosoted pile trestles having drawbridges, 
and in one case fixed spans on pile piers. 

The trestle at Bay St. Louis contained about 3,600 piles 
driven in 1879. At the present time 90 per cent of these piles 
are still in service, but, of course, protected against the teredo. 
In 1908, 60 new bents were driven in this trestle on account 
of settlement of the old bents, but none of the old piles were 
decayed. The trestle between Biloxi and Ocean Springs con- 
tains 1,200 piles driven in 1878. No record of these removals 
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could be obtained, but the proportion of removals has not 
been greater than 10 per cent. 

These two bridges originally had bents of four piles each, 
but in 1912 longer caps were put on top of the old caps and 
two piles, one on each end of the bent, were driven, to give 
greater bearing power for heavy traffic. 

Because of a fire which destroyed a large portion of the 
records of the Louisville & Nashville, it is impossible to give 
a detailed record of all the piles in these structures. The 
following, however, is a complete statement concerning 5,093 
piles in bridges between Mobile and New Orleans driven in 
1877 to 1879. After these piles had been in service some 
12 or 14 years, examinations made below the water line indi- 
cated the need of some form of protection against further 
action by the teredo and other marine borers, as a consequence 
of which most of the piles have been incased in terra cotta or 
cast iron pipe filled with sand. ‘This protection, however, 
has no bearing on the resistance of the pile to decay from 
atmospheric causes and as seen in the record below, 81 per 


cent of the piles are still in service: 
Piles still in service unprotected against marine borers.......... 617 
Piles gwatected With Sipe mi 1092-99 ons oicc ccs cives we cvevsciesces< 3.513 
Piles replaced in 1904, mostly because of storm damage........... 320 
Piles replaced in 1906. mostly because of storm damage............ 112 
Piles replaced from failure, decay and teredo—no date............ 95 
Piles replaced in 1908 on account of settling...............00ee00: 436 
PERCENTAGES Per 
Cent 
Piles still in service ,unprotected against marine borers......... 12.1 
Piles SGN i cervice. protected, TE9Z-SS.. «05.0 icc osieisewiedes csciewdews 68.9 
NIN Rs NN 2 ac iy. 0-0 a ordiaigiine: diocese Waranrele aleic bal aGreed 6.3 
NE ERE IS 9 ci clevcre cw sr Mobliaw enka warboie bine Ree a kien tiem 2.2 
ee NR II ase. sd de ono 06, 0.0’: w vag SOW NOT Sen al aCe ew 1.9 
PAM SEEN CORSE OL SEEING 6 ao a:6 oo 65a nado wien sistasie-cais ni 8.6 
100.0 


Some speculation is naturally raised as to possible in- 
fluences favoring this long life. Salt spray from storms has 
been suggested as possibly coating the piles with a certain 
amount of salt which is known to have a certain degree of 
toxic value. On the other hand, these piles are located in a 
territory of very heavy rainfall, so that this protection would 
be washed off frequently, while the temperature is rarely cold 
enough to cause freezing, so that the climate is generally 
much more conducive to fungi propagation than in most all 
other parts of the United States. 

A good grade of timber, thorough treatment and high- 
class workmanship in construction has had much to do with 
the success of these Gulf installations, as in the case of the 
Henderson bridge trestle. All of the piles were chamfered 
the same as at Henderson and the tops were thoroughly coated 
after cutting them off for caps, while galvanized iron has 
been used extensively to protect all horizontal surfaces 
against the collection of rain water. 











Photo from International Fiim Service. 


Armored Car in Siberia Made from an American Built Gon- 
dola Car 
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Commissioner Woolley Says Return 
of Roads Means Higher Cost of Living 


NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER Robert W. Woolley, 
i one of the men who presumably will soon have occasion 

to pass upon an application of the railroad companies 
for an advance in freight rates, is still issuing statements 
objecting in advance to the idea of an increase, as an argu- 
ment for his contention that the railroads should be retained 
under federal control. Mr.,Woolley’s position is that such 
an increase will be multiplied in its effect on the cost of liv- 
ing and he quotes Director General Hines as having said 
repeatedly that no increase would be necessary if the rail- 
roads were retained under federal control. In Mr. Hines’ 
public statements he has merely stated that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration could get along with a smaller increase in rates 
than would be necessary for the separate railroad companies. 
In a statement given out for publication on January 12 Mr. 
Woolley said in part: 

‘When the President issued his order returning the rail- 
roads to private control on March 1, in my opinion he served 
notice on Congress to the effect that it would have not only 
to act promptly but assume responsibility to the people. Last 
May, he indicated to Congress that the present arrangement, 
speaking generally, was a mere rope of sand; that it was 
possible for the director general to maintain only a semblance 
of morale in his organization with the tenure of federal con- 
trol so uncertain, and that unless Congress enacted legisla- 
tion better adapted than the federal control act to effective 
administration during the delicate reconstruction period he 
would exercise the option vested in him and return the roads 
on January 1. 

“We all know that Congress failed to function on sched- 
ule, that it would have been disastrous to the assets of the 
roads themselves, and incidentally, to the whole financial 
situation, if the return had been made without adequate new 
legislation. If the President had merely said he would post- 
pone the date of return until March 1, Congress might have 
become even more easy-going. So, as a practical matter, it 
was necessary to shift the responsibility. 

“But this does not alter the situation economically at all 
in these perilous days. As a matter of fact, it isn’t accurate 
even to speak of them as the reconstruction period, because 
that cannot begin until the peace treaty has been ratified. 
What the American people are really confronted with, and 
what Congress is really dealing with, though some of its 
leaders seem not to recognize the fact, is, first, the danger 
of still higher cost of living; and second, the danger of fur- 
ther labor troubles and greater economic unrest. In formu- 
lating from the essence of two manifestly bad bills a measure 
for the permanent return of the railroads now to private 
control and operation, no matter how desirable such return 
may eventually be, Congress to my mind is doing the one 
thing that inevitably means higher prices and early comfort 
for the socialists. 

“The railroad executives are prepared to file application 
for a general increase in freight rates. For months their 
press bureau has been trying to lull the people into the be- 
lief that this increase will prove a benefit rather than a hard- 
ship and. a peril. . 

“T am informed that the measure of the increase will have 
to be at least 25 per cent. A few days ago, an official of 
one of the leading New England lines stated that the in- 
crease in New England would have to be as much as 39 
per cent. Based upon 1918 freight receipts, a 25 per cent in- 
crease would mean $875,000,000 additional which the ship- 
pers would have to pay annually. But the shipper passes 
this along to the consumer or back to the producer of the 
raw material who has to stand the cost of transportation, to 
the primary market. He so states frankly in the cases which 
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come before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
makes no bones of it. 
“The consumer catches an increase in freight rates in the 


shape of an accumulation of increases. He is bound to be- 
cause he is at the mercy of the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and generally the commission man, as to 
each single material that enters into a finished article, and 
then as to the article itself. Director General Hines stated 
at St. Louis last June that the ratio was five-fold. In other 
words, he said that if rates were increased $300,000,000, the 
consumer would pay to the extent of $1,500,000,000. An 
$875,000,000 increase in freight rates would mean $4,375,- 
000,000 the consumer would pay. This would have an im- 
mediate effect of increasing the living cost of families of 
five by something like $215 per annum. 

“That fact alone is troublesome and bodes ill enough, but 
with the return of the railroads to private control the gov- 
ernment releases the only peg it has for holding in place at 
least one end of the so-called vicious triangle, viz: the three 
principal elements in the cost of manufactured articles—la- 
bor, raw material, and transportation. Possibly in six 
months, surely within twelve months, the railroads would 
come back to the Interstate Commerce Commission with just 
as good a case as they will make on March 1, for another 
increase in freight rates. Where would it all end? With 
finances of the world topsy-turvy, with everything in the flux, 
who could call a halt? 

“Why should this be necessary when the President stated 
only a few months ago that an increase in freight rates at 
this time would not be in the public interest and Director 
General Hines has said repeatedly in the past few weeks that 
no increase will be necessary if the roads are retained under 
federal control—this in spite of the fact that the coal strike 
and the steel strike caused the roads to fail to earn the stand- 
ard return by approximately $55,000,000 in the month of No- 
vember, and that another falling short of the standard return, 
though of smaller proportions, is to be expected from the 
same cause for December? With an operating ratio of 84 
per cent under federal control, due to economies possible un- 
der unified operation, but impossibleewith the roads severally 
managed, this desirable result is obtainable. 

“Only a few days ago, the vice-president of one of the 
principal railroads in the country walked into my office and 
introduced himself to me. He said that he was opposed to 
government ownership of railroads, and that he thought the 
one way to prevent government ownership by January 1, 
1921, was for federal control to continue until we are well 
over the shoals of reconstruction. He cited the fact that with 
little or no increase in passenger equipment the railroads 
were handling something over 30 per cent more passengers 
than ever before, that with only a moderate increase in freight 
equipment, including locomotives, an enormously increased 
freight traffic was being efficiently handled, and gave as an 
instance, that whereas on October 1, 1917, the freight car 
shortage had been 147,000 cars, it was only about 57,000 
in October, 1919. He said he could foresee a car shortage 
and a break-down in service that might cause people to rise 
up and demand government ownership forthwith. It is due, 
of course, largely to the elimination of waste in handling 
cars. ‘Today a car is at home no matter where it is, and 
does not actually have to move except in response to traffic 
demands. But under private control when a car had dis- 
charged its load, it was started back to the home line. Of 
course it was loaded if possible, but it went empty if there 
was no freight to put into it. Great Britain saw the folly of 
this sort of thing during the war, and by proper regulation 
of the moving of cars of coal alone eliminated 700,000,000 
ton miles per annum, on a total track mileage of something 
like 26,000 miles. Consider that our rail mileage is some- 
thing like 257,000 miles, and you can see what eliminating 
waste haulage means. 
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“What do those who think they can see some temporary 
selfish advantage to be secured by the prompt return of the 
roads to private operation imagine would happen in this 
country? Would there not be unrest in all classes? Would 
it be confined to labor alone? 

“Let me correct an impression as to just what is occurring 
under federal control. The so-called standard return is the 
average net operating income for the railroads taken over 
by the government in the three fiscal years ending June 30. 
1917. 1n two of these years, this income was around the bil 
lion dollar mark, but in one of them—1915—it was $727,- 
000,000. Only twice before in the history of our railroads, 
in 1910 and 1913, has the net operating income for on 
year exceeded the $800,000,000 mark. In 1918, under fed- 
eral control the operating income was $728,000,000—a mill- 
ion more than in 1915, the first of the three years used in 
the standard return, and $23,000,000 more than it was in 
1914. With the exception of six years prior to 1916, it was 
higher under federal control in 1918 than it ever had been in 
the history of our railroads. Yet, one reads of operating 
deficits. There is no deficit. With the prices of materials 
soaring and necessitating an expenditure for maintenance of 
$1,741,483 ,895, or $777,247,093 more than the average an- 
nual expenditure for maintenance of the same properties in 
the test period under private control—for the first 10 months 
of 1919 the government’s expenditures for maintenance ex- 
ceeded those of the test period average by 100.4 per cent—, 
with a wage increase covering 12 months and a 25 per cent 
rate increase covering 6 months, the government simply failed 
to earn in 1918 within something over $200,000,000 of a 
generously guaranteed rental, based on the returns for one 
normal year ahd two miracle years. These are facts the im- 
portance of which can not be over-emphasized in the light of 
the charge so recklessly and freely made by the railroad ex- 
ecutives that the carriers are headed for bankruptcy under 
federal control. In 1908, the net operating income was 
$115,000,000 less than in 1907; in 1914, it was $125,- 
000,000 less than in 1913, and this under private control. 
Nobody heard of operating deficits in those days. Inas- 
much as these shrinkages happened under private control, 
they were due to economic reasons and not to mismanage- 
ment. 

“With commodity traffic shrinking almost to the vanish- 
ing point after the signing of the armistice on November 11, 
again it takes no Solomon to prophesy that if the railroads 
had been under private control the shock absorbing ca- 
pacity of the federal reserve act might have been tested to 
the bursting point to tide us over resulting financial dis- 
turbances caused by wholesale receiverships of the railroads. 

“Now, of course, traffic of all kinds is moving again, and 
Director General Hines, the former head of the great Santa 
Fe system who is doing such an admirable job, is authority 
for the statement that the carrying capacity of the railroads 
is likely to be tested for at least five years to come. With 
this assured business in sight as a guarantee, and the state- 
ment of the director general himself that no further increase 
in freight rates under continued federal control would be 
necessary, why should Congress, representing the interests 
of all the American people, decree that it is preferable to 
incur a minimum increase of 25 per cent in freight rates as 
a starter and no one knows how much higher price levels. 

“T am opposed to government ownership if there is any 
plan under private control by which the roads may be effi- 
ciently and economically handled in the interest of the pub- 
lic and owners of their stocks and bonds alike. In my opin- 


ion the only hope of preventing it lies in holding the roads 
for a period that will carry us over the reconstruction days 
and back to normal, when it may be possible to fix just what 
the measure of rates should be under private control. Mean- 
while, American genius will have ample opportunity to do 
its best to meet the situation.” 
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Glenn E. Plumb Proposes 


Industrial Reconstruction 


Principles of Plumb Plan Extended to All Industries Except 
Individualistic Enterprises 


isting industrial system by the extension of the Plumb 

plan, or of its principles, to all forms of industry 
except “individualistic” enterprises owned and operated by 
the same individuals, has been proposed by Glenn E. Plumb, 
counsel for the organized railway employees, in a memoran- 
dum furnished to the press.. This was generally predicted 
at the time the plan for the acquisition of the railways by the 
government for the benefit of the employees was urged before 
Congress during the summer, but at that time Mr. Plumb 
was not ready to discuss its application to industries other 
than railroads. The details of the application of the plan, 
which as worked out in the provisions of the Sims bill as 
applied to railroads aroused so much criticism, are not given 
in the latest statement, which describes the plan as one for 
giving the three interests, public, capital and labor, an equal 
authority in the direction of industry and an equal share in 
the benefits. Critics of the Plumb plan as applied to rail- 
roads can find no such equality in it, because capital was 
given no voice whatever in the direction of the business and 
no share in the profits beyond a fixed rate of interest, while 
two-thirds of the board of directors were to be chosen by the 
officers and employees and one-third was to represent the 
public interest. 

In the new plan varying methods for the division of the 
profits and of the authority are proposed, dependent upon 
the nature of the industry. 

The program which Mr. Plumb submits “to the consid- 
eration of the American people” as the means by which the 
evils of the existing system as he sees them is summarized as 
follows: 

“First, as to railroads and all means of transportation of 
persons, commodities, and intelligence, the adoption of a 
plan for the public ownership and democracy in the control 
of the operation of the railroads and all such transportation 
facilities in accordance with the principles of the Plumb 
plan, with such modifications of details as may be needed 
to effectuate the general principles above outlined. 

“Second, as to all industries based upon grants, privileges, 
exploitation of natural resources, and enjoyment of monop- 


A POLITICAL PROGRAM for the reconstruction of the ex- 


_ olies, the adoption of the necessary legislative policy through 


local enactments either to acquire public ownership of such 
utilities, with the extension of the principles of the Plumb 
plan to their control and operation, or the adoption of a tri- 
partite representation of the public, private capital employed 
and labor in direction and control of such industries, with 
equal authority, and a division of the savings of efficiency 
between the public, on the one hand, and labor and capital 
on the other hand; labor and capital sharing on an equality 
in proportion to the value of their investments. ; 

“Third, as to all industries engaged in production not 
based on grants of privileges or monopolies, the adoption of 
legislation either local or national requiring all corporations 
organized for the conduct of such industries to recognize the 
right of labor as the investors of present human creative 
effort to participate with capital, the investors of past crea- 
tive effort, in the control and management of the industry, 
and to share in the profits of such industries on terms of 
equality with capital. « 

“Fourth, individualistic industries—farms and productive 
enterprises owned and operated by the same individuals— 
shall, by the adoption of the three foregoing paragraphs, be 
freed from all encroachments of privilege under which they 


Washington, D. C. 
are now suffering, and thereby restored to economic and 
industrial freedom; that the administration of all such in- 
dustries shall be left entirely to the individuals owning and 
operating them, relying upon the restored freedom of the 
law of supply and demand to protect the interests of the 
public, the interests of labor and capital in such industries 
being joined in the same individuals. 

“The interests of agricultural laborers and tenant farmers 
will be promoted inevitably by community acceptance of the 
principles of a fair division of rewards for service which are 
outlined for industries of large capitalization.” 

Describing the evils of the existing system and the reasons 
for proposing his plan, Mr. Plumb says in part: 


The Evils to Be Remedied 


‘The existing industrial system is crashing about our ears. 
The natural wealth of this country is far beyond computa- 
tion. Its organized productive capacity exceeds all present 
demand. Large and increasing percentages of its workmen 
are now engaged in the production of non-essentials which 
they themselves cannot purchase. Profits are exacted from 
the essential industries, whose products are consumed by the 
workers, in order to support industries whose products they 
cannot enjoy. 

“Labor is treated as a commodity to be purchased at the 
lowest price obtainable in the market, just as are all the 
products of labor, things transferable in the open market. 
Capital, which labor has produced in the past in excess of 
its living demands, is concentrated in the hands of a few 
who had no part in its production. This capital represents 
not only the increased productivity of human effort but also 
undue profits exacted from consumers in higher prices and 
from labor in lower real wages. 

“Under the existing system the owners of capital have had 
placed in their hands a monopoly of the management of all 
industry, with power to fix wages paid to labor, prices paid 
by the consumer and profits received by the owners of capi- 
tal, and have also the power to determine the nature, quan- 
tity and quality of goods produced without regard to any 
consideration of the right of the public to require that essen- 
tial products shall first be produced and non-essentials from 
the surplus of productive power remaining after supplying 
the need for essentials. 

“The wages so fixed by such management bear no relation 
to the value to society of the services of labor which creates 
the products upon which profits are exacted. 

“The prices so fixed bear no relation to the need of society 
for such products and the profits so exacted bear no relation 
‘to the value of services actually rendered by the owners of 
capital. 

“In every industry there are three interests essential to its 
existence; first, the need of society for the products of that 
industry; second, the rights of those who furnish the capital 
to supply tools, material and equipment from the use of 
which society’s need may be met and, third, labor, that 
human impulse which creates out of the tools, materials and 
equipment furnished by capital the commodities or services 
that society requires. 

“As each industry is dependent upon the existence and co- 
operation of these three distinct interests, so every industry 
is dependent upon all other industries for the production of 
the tools, equipment and materials necessary for taht indus- 
try and as the source of the means by which the public may 
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purchase the commodities of that particular industry. All 
industries are dependent upon transportation as affording 
the avenue of exchange and distribution of raw materials, 
semi-fabricated materials and finished products. 

“This complete interdependence of one industry upon all 
others is the result of the development of co-operative spe- 
cialized production. The welfare of each industry is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of all others. The well-being of those 
employed in each industry reacts beneficially upon the well- 
being of all those employed in other industries. Conversely, 
profits wrongfully exacted from those employed in one in- 
dustry prejudicially affect all of those employed in other 
industries in direct proportion as the purchasing power of 
the first body of employees is reduced, and thereby their abil- 
ity to consume the products of their own and other industries 
is diminished. 

“Since these three interests, the need of society, the rights 
of those who own capital and the productive capacity of 
those engaged in industry, are equal in importance to the 
existence of the industry, it necessarily follows that they 
must have an equal authority in the direction of the indus- 
try; for if one interest exceeds the other two in authority, 
that one uses its excess power for its benefit at the expense 
of the other two; if two exceed one, they will exert their 
excess power to the point of crushing the weaker interest, and 
with its extinction the industry fails and can only be revived 
when the third interest can again be induced to participate 
in the restoration of the industry. 

“The recent coal strike is a speaking illustration of this 
principle. Society demanded coal to prevent its suffering. 
Capital owned ample tools, equipment and materials with 
which to meet that demand. But labor refused to co-operate 
with the other two interests and ceased to function as the 
creative power. The reason for its cessation was that under 
the authority exercised by those owning tools, equipment and 
material labor believed it was deprived of its share in the 
industry for the benefit of capital. The public was deprived 
of its necessities also for the benefit of capital, no matter 
what price the public was willing to pay. The public then 
joined its authority with that of capital to compel labor to 
serve. That attempt was a failure. The industry died and 
became a corpse, to be revived only when labor again con- 
sented to resume its function after its demands had been met 
to such an extent as to procure its further co-operation. 

“Under the existing system there is no point of common 
interest between society’s need, the profit-seeking of capital, 
and the interests of labor. The three fundamental interests 
are held apart by wholly diverse attitudes towards the in- 
dustry. The public seeks to buy as cheaply as it can with- 
out regard to profits or wages. Capital seeks to obtain the 
highest profit it can without regard to the need of society or 
the rights of labor; and the laborer, being treated as the 
merchandiser of a commodity, naturally seeks to sell as little 
of that commodity as he can for as much as he can get, with- 
out due regard for the interest of capital or the need of 
society. 

“This complete diversity of interest and the total lack of a 
common interest is responsible for the existing condition of 
industrial warfare. It creates classes in society separated 
by irreconcilable distinctions and interests. ‘Though indi- 
viduals may pass from one class to another, their passing 
marks the end of their possible affiliation with the class they 
have left, and compels the adoption of the interests of the 
class which they enter. 


Industry Analyzed 


“We have four divisions of industry today, each distinct 
in the characteristics which differentiate these divisions from 
each other, and yet having actually common interests through- 
out. 
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“For the purpose of this analysis we divide industry into 
the following classes: 

“First, those industries which are individualistic in own- 
ership and organization. In such industries the individual 
owner combines in himself all of the interests on which in- 
dustry is based; that is, he is capitalist, laborer and con- 
sumer. The agricultural industry, as now conducted, is the 
best example of this class. The small artisan, contractor 
and manufacturer also come within this classification. 

“The second division includes all industries formerly in- 
dividualistic, but which through organization have so devel- 
oped that ownership is separated from labor and concerns 
itself only in direction and supervision of production, in 
which it engages the efforts of others who have no share in 
ownership. 

“The third division embraces those industries which are 
based upon a grant from society in the shape of a franchise, 
grant of privilege or monopoly. These industries include 
all public service corporations, except interstate commercial 
transportation, and al] industries engaged in exploiting natu- 
ral resources. In all such public service industries the owner 
voluntarily devotes his property to the public use under the 
terms of the franchise granted to him and submits the con- 
duct of the business to such public regulation as the terms 
of his grant require. He may, however, withdraw his prop- 
erty from the public service and surrender his franchise at 
his option unless precluded by the terms of the grant, but 
may completely withdraw his property from such service at 
the expiration of the term of his grant. 

“The fourth division includes only railroads and commer- 
cial transportation facilities. This division is separated from 
the preceding public service industries by the following 
marked distinctions: The preceding public service indus- 
tries are under local control, created by local authorities, and 
subject to local regulation. Railroads are national public 
highways, and, while created by state legislative enactments, 
conduct their interstate transactions only by consent of the 
federal government. The federal government alone has ex- 
clusive authority to control the agencies of interstate com- 
merce, including transmission of intelligence, to construct 
and operate post and military roads, and to control shipping 
on navigable streams throughout the United States. In the 
case of the railroads, the property constituting a railroad is 
irrevocably dedicated to the public for highway purposes, to 
be used in the manner permitted by law, and may not be 
withdrawn from the public use except by legislative consent 
emanating from the same source that grants or controls the 
exercise of privilege. 

“In all of such industries it is the need of society for the 
products of that industry or the service which it renders that 
calls the industry into being. In the first two classes, where 
society has made no grant, the free working of the law of 
supply and demand protects the public interest. The indi- 
vidual who invests in such industry knows that his profits 
depend upon supplying better goods, more goods and cheaper 
goods than his nearest competitor within range of his imme- 
diate market. If he fails to meet this demand his competi- 
tor controls the market and his investment ceases to be pro- 
ductive. He profits only as he meets the demand of society 
for more, better and cheaper products. 


Public Interest Defined 


“The public interest may be expressed as follows: It is 
the right of the public to obtain better, cheaper and more 
products or service as the progress of the arts permits the 
making of more and better goods or gervice at a lower cost 
of production. In the two last named classes of industry, 
that is, public service corporations, natural resources and 
railroads, this need of society has been crystalized into a 
grant. This grant in the hands of its possessors is valuable - 
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property. It is deemed to have earning power, a capacity 
for producing profits. That capacity for profit is measured 
exactly by the amount of charge which the public must pay 
for the service rendered in excess of what is required to pay 
the legitimate demands of labor and capital. To protect 
the public against extortion it has retained the right to regu- 
late these charges. The Constitution denies the power of 
the public so to exercise its power of regulation as to de- 
prive the owner of the property of his investment actually, 
honestly and prudently made ,or of a fair return upon such 
investment. If society pays more than this amount which 
the owner retains as profit, society pays more than it is law- 
fully required to pay, and the owner receives more than he 
is lawfully entitled to receive. 

“This introduces perpetual conflict between society in the 
exercise of this public regulation and the agent it has created 
for its service. Whatever society may pay in excess of the 
just demands of capital and labor is an exaction which de- 
prives society of the power to consume a corresponding 
amount in value of other products and necessities and con- 
fers upon the owners of these agencies that power of con- 
sumption which they themselves cannot expend in meeting 
their own demand for necessities, but which finds its distri- 
bution only through supplying luxuries and procuring greater 
revenues for those who benefit by these exactions. 


Interest of Owners of Capital 


“The owner of capital never invests in an industry of the 
first two classes unless in his judgment he can make a profit- 
able investment. The public never guarantees the mistakes 
of private judgment. There can be no compulsion of invest- 
ment in these classes. In the last two classes, based on 
grants of society requiring service, capital is essential. It 
can only be procured with the consent of its owners. There- 
fore, such terms must be offered as will induce the making 
of the investment. To induce such investment the public 
must guarantee, first, its integrity; second, that rate of return 
which satisfies the investor in rendering the service required 
of him. These terms are always expressed in the contract. 
They are matters of contract pure and simple. That contract 
is defined by the terms of the charter which states the extent 
of the grant, the obligations assumed by the grantee and the 
benefits to be received by the grantor. - 

“In this discussion investment must be clearly distin- 
guished from service. If the owner of capital invests his 
money and then also invests his services, he is entitled to 
receive reward for the service just the same as though he 
were not the owner of capital. He is entitled to receive 
return on his capital just as though he rendered no service. 
He cannot by combining in himself the two a a 
crease his right to personal return in either capacity. If he 
does receive more than just compensation for services and a 
fair rate of interest on his capital, he then enjoys a special 
or exclusive privilege district from the rest of the commu- 
nity, in violation of that fundamental provision of our gov- 
ernment which was best expressed by President Adams in 
his draft of the Massachusetts constitution, adopted in 1780, 
“ae 6. No man, corporation, or association of men 
have any other title to obtain advantages or particular = 
exclusive privileges distinct from those of the iene y 
than what arises from the measure of services rendered to 


the public.’ 


‘Also: ee 
“Article 7. Government is instituted for the common 


sood, for the protection, safety, prosperity and happiness . 
the people and not for the profit, honor or private interest 0 
any one man, family or class of men.’ 

“Labor is the expression of the human power to create. 
Applied to the use of tools, equipment and materials, it is 
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the agency that supports all production. Like capital, the 
labor of an individual is his own exclusive property. He 
may render or withhold his services as he sees fit. He may 
demand such terms as he will, and if those terms are not 
complied with he may refuse to serve. But the necessity to 
provide for hunger, cold, shelter and clothing compels the 
rendering of service. To withhold service in spite of such 
necessities means the surrender of life, the extinction of the 
individual. Sometimes the effort required to meet these 
necessities becomes so great that existence becomes unbear- 
able, life a. horror and extinction a thing to be desired. 


Rights of Labor 


“Every man has the right to live, provided he renders 
service. In return for that service he is entitled to receive 
the service of others in the shape of the commodities compris- 
ing life’s necessities which others produce. The measure of 
what he shall receive depends entirely upon the amount in 
value of service which he renders. He is entitled to receive 
an equivalent amount in value of the services of others. 

“The wage system disregards this human right.: Under 
the wage system he receives only enough for his services as 
will entitle him to procure of the services of others the bare 
necessities of existence, this without regard to the value of 
the service which he renders to the community. 

“The pressure of the existing system tends so to lower 
wages as to give to labor so bare and meager an existence as 
is not worth the effort of prolonging. The present system 
by raising the price of commodities deprives consumers of 
the means of purchasing more than the bare necessities of 
life and gives to the owners of capital all of the constantly 
increasing values reflected by the difference between actual 
cost of production and the price at which commodities are 
sold—diverting this increased value from the common use 


of the community to the special use of a highly privileged 
class. 


The Remedy 


“To correct this system there must be absolute equality 
between the three interests—the public, capital, labor. In 
order to permit equality there must be equal authority. 

“To accomplish this end, I submit to the American people 
the true foundation for the reconstruction of our industrial 
system. This requires that the grant of society, existing 
either in a privilege, monopoly or grant, shall be deemed 
the investment which society makes in that industry benefited 
by the grant; that the capital required to support the indus- 
try shall also be deemed an investment. Labor, the creative 
power of individuals employed, shall be deemed an invest- 
ment. 

“Society shall receive profits on its investment in the 
shape of better, cheaper and more service. 

“Capital shall receive its share in guaranteed protection 
of investment and that current rate of return which in the 
markets of the world procures the acceptance at par of the 
securities which represent invested capital. 

“Labor shall receive as its return upon its investment of 
human effort that rate of wages which in the free markets 
of the world procures the service of that class of labor and. 
in addition to wages, shall receive its share of all of the 
savings which labor can effect in the processes of produc- 
tion. 

“In those industries which should properly be owned by 
the community, and where the capital employed has an abso- 
lute guaranty of integrity and return, all of the savings re- 
flected in the greater productive power of increased efficiency 
should be evenly divided between the public, who consumes 
the products or service of that industry, and labor, which 
creates such products or service. In such industries em- 


ploying private capital to render public service, based on a 
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grant, the public, or consumers, should still enjoy one-half 
of the savings of such efficiencies, Capital and labor jointly 
should receive the benefit of the other half, to be distributed 
between capital and labor in the proportion of their respec- 
tive investments; that is, capital should receive that propor- 
tion of such savings which the interest on capital bears to 
the wages paid to labor. The public’s half in such savings, 
scientifically computed and certified, should be reflected in a 
reduction of price to the consumers of the service rendered. 

“In industries of the second class, that is, those industries 
engaged in production but not based on the enjoyment of a 
public grant, privilege or monopoly, there are two forms of 
investment—that of capital and that of labor. In such in- 
dustries both classes of investors should share in the direc- 
tion and control of the industry equally and in the distribu- 
tion of the profits in the proportion which their respective 
investments bear to each other. 

“If this system were universally applied to production, 
every producer would receive, as a producer, in increased 
earning power one-half of all efficiencies created in the pro- 
cess of production of the industry in which he or his capital 
is employed, and as a consumer he would receive in the in- 
creased purchasing power of his earnings one-half of all 
efficiencies created by all other producers in all other indus- 
tries. 

“By this method of distributing the wealth created by 
industry, each individual would be assured of receiving in 
return for his service an equivalent amount in value of the 
services of all other producers whose commodities he con- 
sumes. By no other method of distribution can a producer 
be protected in his right to exchange his service to society 
for an exact equivalent in service rendered by all the other 
members of society. 

“Such a system protects every individual in both of his 
social interests; that is, his interest as a producer and his 
interest as a consumer. It extinguishes all class distinc- 
tions. It brings into being the promise of the founders of 
our country that under our government there shall be equal 
opportunity for all, with special privilege for none. It pro- 
tects to the fullest extent every interest which the owner of 
capital possesses under the Constitution. It also fulfills 
the prime purpose of government, in that it protects to every 
citizen the full enjoyment of the gains of his own industry. 
It requires no amendment of the fundamental law. It merely 
requires adoption.” 


Radical Issue Seen at Issue in Presidential Campaign 


The coincidence of the Jackson Day dinner of the Demo- 
crats at Washington an January 8 with the issuance of 
various statements, letters or speeches relating to the railroad 
question aroused considerable discussion as to the part it is 
to play in the presidential campaign. Former Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo did not attend the dinner, but in a letter re- 
ferring to the incapacity of Republican leadership he said: 
“The railroad problem bungled and no promise of a real, or 
permanent solution in the Cummins and Esch bills now in 
conference. These bills leave the fundamental untouched. 
The public interest is not protected, while increased rates, 
inefficient transportation and general disappointment will 
result.” Mr. McAdoo did not touch in the letter upon his 
remedy for railroad difficulties, although his five-year plan 
is still recalled. Director General Hines ’speech before the 
New York Bar Association, in which he combined a defense 
of his administration of the railroads with his ideas for 
their future regulation, was published in the morning papers 
alongside of Mr. Plumb’s plan. The description of Mr. 
Plumb’s so-called tripartite scheme of industrial manage- 
ment, the primary purpose of which is to oust capital as an 
important factor, was compared with Mr. Hines’ declara- 
tion for giving both labor and the public a more direct par- 
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ticipation in railroad management, although the two ideas 
are, of course, widely different. The Plumb statement had 
previously been given out to the newspapers for release on 
January 15, but had been picked up from other sources by 
the Associated Press and published prematurely, according 
to Mr. Plumb’s office, although the fact that this happened 
to bring it out on the day that Mr. Hines’ speech was pub- 
lished and on the day that Mr. Bryan was declaring for “the 
right of the people to own and operate all necessary monop- 
olies in the interest of the public” gave huge delight to the 
Plumb plan leaders. Mr. Bryan’s scheme for federal owner- 
ship of trunk lines and state ownership of local lines is, of 
course, a very different thing from the Plumb plan, even if 
it were not qualified by the words “in the public interest,” 
but neither party is particularly anxious to interpret its ideas 
too specifically, because both are keen for the advantage of 
whatever glamor either may attract. Mr. Bryan has tried 
to interject himself into the solution of the railroad question 
on several recent occasions, both in speeches and by appear- 
ing rather suddenly before the House committee during its 
consideration of the railroad bill during the summer. He 
then appeared very eager to butt into the limelight which 
had been focussed upon Mr. Plumb, but was somewhat non- 
plussed to find that the committee had progressed beyond 
mere general ideas for and against government ownership, 
and he declined to express an opinion either way as to details 
of the Plumb plan, although he did object to its proposal to 
give two-thirds of the directorate to the officers and em- 
playees and only one-third to the public. Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio, who also considers himself a presidential candidate, 
replied to Mr. Bryan at the dinner, opposing both the Plumb 
plan and government ownership. He mentioned the diffi- 
culty that would be experienced in floating an issue of gov- 
ernment bonds with which to buy the railroads and also told 
of the wide distribution of railroad securities, of which, 
he said, while some are held in Wall street, some are held 
by washerwomen. 

It is reported that Mr. Plumb proposes to hold a confer- 
ence with Mr. Bryan shortly to discuss their proposed plans 
for the railroads. 


Traffic Committees to Close up Work 


ECAUSE of the postponement of the return of the rail- 
RB roads from January 1, the date originally expected, 

to March 1, Directors Chambers and Thelen, of the 
divisions of traffic and public service, on January 7 issued 
revised instructions to the regional freight traffic committees 
as to the closing up of their work. The instructions issued 
on October 22 are continued in effect and all freight traffic 
committees are requested to continue to work as now organ- 
ized until the end of federal control in order not only to dis- 
pose of subjects now before them, but to be in a position to 
handle promptly any matters which Directors Chambers and 
Thelen may find necessary to refer to them for considera- 
tion or for further information. 

It is stated that the large number of applications and re- 
ports which have reached the two divisions from the com- 
mittees in the last few weeks will require active efforts for 
the next few weeks. No applications for changes in freight 
rates are to be forwarded to the divisions on or after Feb- 
ruary- 1 except such as may be in response to requests or in- 
structions from one or both divisions and the committees are 
to begin at once the compilation of a report to be made 
promptly after the close of business January 31 showing al! 
applications for freight rate authority or reports from com- 
mittees forwarded to Washington on or before that date on 
which rate authority has not been issued or other definite ac- 
tion taken. 
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Railroad Labor Organizes Co- 
Operative Commission 
PPARENTLY convinced that there is little hope for fur- 
A ther wage increases from the Railroad Administra- 
tion and knowing that their prospects in that direc- 
tion will not be favorable after the return of the railroads to 
private management, the officers of the railroad labor organ- 
izations are showing indications of a gradual acceptance of 
the idea that increases in wages do not constitute a remedy 
for the increased cost of living and that it may be more 
profitable for them to attack the problem directly. The ad- 
visory board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
publicly expressed its appreciation of that idea last summer 
when it asked the President to use the powers of the govern- 
ment to reduce prices as an alternative to further wage in- 
creases, and this brotherhood has refrained from presenting 
any new wage demands of its own to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, although most of the other railroad unions did so, 
and it has asked that it be given similar treatment if any in- 
creases are allowed to the others. Now that Mr. Hines has 
persisted for several months in his declaration that a new 
cycle of wage increases must not be started, the brotherhoods, 
the shop crafts and some of the others have announced a plan 
of joining with certain farmers’ organizations in a scheme of 
co-operative buying, production and distribution in an ef- 
fort to reduce the cost of living. 

While no announcement has been made that the plan con- 
templates a withdrawal of any of the wage demands, there 
have been indications for some time, more particularly since 
the Senate passed the Cummins bill with an anti-strike clause, 
that they preferred not to press them too hard, B. M. Jewell, 
acting president of the Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, who has been conferring 
with Director General Hines regarding the wage demands of 
the shop employees, issued a statement regarding the co-op- 
erative movement in which he said that ‘“‘an increase in pay 
will not solve the problem” because higher wages accom- 
panied by higher prices result in a “vicious circle.” 

The wage demands presented during the summer were ac- 
companied by many threats of strikes unless they were met 
before the return of the roads. When the Railroad Adminis- 
tration showed powers of resistance to the demands the labor 
leaders began to take counsel of their fears that the railroad 
companies might try to reduce wages and began to agitate for 
an extension of federal control. Threats were then made 
of strikes if any anti-strike bill should be passed but after 
the Cummins bill had been reported to the Senate including 
the anti-strike provision, it was apparently regarded more 
seriously and during the recent efforts to defeat it there has 
been very little threatening, in public, at least. While the 
prevailing opinion in Washington seems to be that the anti- 
strike section will not be adopted, and while labor lead- 
ers say that two-thirds of the members of the House are 
against it, it is evident that the danger that it might be 
adopted has had a salutary effect. After the President had 
disregarded the demand of the labor leaders that he retain 
the railroads some rather sensational newspaper articles were 
published forecasting a railroad strike on the strength of the 
threats previously made, but while conferences have been 
held with the Railroad Administration there has been little 
of the old-time belligerent attitude. Possibly the campaign 
against the Cummins bill and for the retention of the rail- 
roids is engrossing all their efforts but the subject of wage 
increases has been allowed to drift somewhat into the back- 
ground. Labor leaders in Washington profess to be firmly 
convinced that Congress may yet be persuaded to force the 
President to keep the railroads but they are not saying much 
about what will happen if they are disappointed. 
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The formation of the All-American Farmer-Labor Co-op- 
erative Commission, “to conduct a vigorous campaign for di- 
rect dealing between farm producers and city consumers, 
and as soon as feasible, between city producers and farm 
consumers, was announced at Washington on January 7. 
Further plans for the organization of co-operative stores and 
possibly a co-operative bank are to be considered at a con- 
ference at Chicago in February. W. S. Stone is general 
treasurer of the commission, L. E. Sheppard, vice-president, 
and other railroad labor officers are also connected with it, 
including A. E. Barker, president of the maintenance of way 
employees’ organization, which recently announced the es- 
tablishment of co-operative factories for the production of 
clothing and other necessities used by its members. The 
commission is said to be proceeding entirely independently 
of Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of Labor. 

Some interesting labor politics, which the labor leaders are 
not inclined to discuss openly, may be perceived in the ma- 
neuverings which have been connected with the various pro- 
posals which they have put forward in recent months. After 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of 
Labor it was announced that working arrangements had been 
made between that organization, which already included the 
six shop crafts and several other railroad unions, and the 
four transportation brotherhoods, and that they were about 
to take out charters as members of the federation. It was 
also stated that the federation had endorsed the Plumb plan, 
which had previously been endorsed by the brotherhoods, 
or at least by their officers, but it later appeared that this 
was not the case and that both President Gompers and his 
executive council declined to do so, although Mr. Gompers’ 
name had been and still is used as honorary president of the 
Plumb Plan League. 

While conferences between between the A. F. of L. officials 
and the executives of the brotherhoods were frequent, no fur- 
ther announcement was made of their affiliation with it and 
when Mr. Gompers was requested by the President to name 
15 delegates to the Industrial Conference held in November 
only one railroad labor leader was included and the brother- 
hoods announced their intention of staying away. The dif- 
ficulty was removed by the appointment of all four brother- 
hood executives as delegates to the conference but when the 
A. F. of L. delegates bolted the brotherhood leaders re- 
mained until the close of the session. Later the federation 
and the brotherhood leaders joined in an invitation to the 
farmers’ organization to a joint conference in Washington 
in November and only one of the latter accepted. Then the 
brotherhoods joined with some other farmers’ organizations 
in a conference at Chicago which endorsed the Plumb plan 
and they are now working together on the co-operative plan 
with which Mr. Gompers’ organization seems to have little 
connection. While 14 of the railway labor organizations 
joined in several public statements addressed to the Presi- 
dent, the director general or to Congress, regarding wages 
and legislation, the engineers and conductors withheld de- 
mands for increased wages while the others were presenting 
theirs. 

After Mr. Gompers had turned down the Plumb plan and 
Congress also had indicated very little interest in it, the agi- 
tation for it in Washington was allowed to die down, al- 
though the propaganda throughout the country was contin- 
ued, and the railroad labor lobby at Washington turned its 
attention to its demand that the railroads be retained under 
federal control for two years. Mr. Gompers joined in this 
—with some reluctance and after considerable pressure had 
been brought to bear, according to reports,—but he announced 
at the same time that he was opposed to government owner- 
ship, and merely wanted a further test of federal operation. 
In the opposition to the proposed anti-strike legislation the 
federation and the brotherhoods have been working in close 
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co-operation but it is said that there are several points on 
which they are not yet in harmony. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, after having had its fingers burnt by its con- 
nection with the steel and coal strikes, has recently been try- 
ing to assume a less radical position than that into which it 
had been drawn, but just as it was beginning to enjoy its 
reputation for a conservatism, Mr. Plumb came out with his 
ultra-radical scheme for extending the principles of his plan 
to all industries except those classed as individualistic. This 
latest phase of his activity seems as yet to have no definite 
backing except that of its author but if it should receive en- 
dorsement by any of the labor organizations the result would 
be to widen some of the numerous breaches in their ranks. 


Shippers Oppose Provisions 
of Cummins Railroad Bill 


EPRESENTATIVES of 147 shippers’ organizations having 
a combined membership of more than one million 
shippers handling live stock, coal, grain, lumber, oil, 
furniture, brick, dairy products and various other commodi- 
ties, and aggregating more than 75 per cent of the tonnage 
of the country, met in Chicago on December 30, to consider 
national legislation which will precede the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership. As a result of the conference‘a 
memorial was adopted, addressed to the Joint Conference 
Committee of the United States Congress considering the 
Cummins bill providing for the termination of federal control. 
The resolutions adopted as a result of the conference and 
outlining the views of the shippers are as follows: 


The Cummins bill proposes to create a new commission to 
be known as the Transportation Board. It is contemplated 
by the said measure that this new tribunal shall take over 
a number of the functions now exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in relation to the control over public 
service; and that it shall further invade the province of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the establishment. of 
reasonable rates by making public recommendations in rate 
advance cases without the necessity of conducting any public 
hearing in regard to the same. 

The creation of an additional federal board of this char- 
acter is wholly unnecessary, and will serve to create con- 
fusion and conflict in the regulation of our common carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission commands the con- 
fidence of the American people, and it merits our continued 
support. The powers of the Commission should remain un- 
abated and should be added to so as to enable it to effectually 
deal with national transportation problems. 

Our system of railroad regulation as it existed prior to the 
recent war was the product of a generation of development, 
by the trial of cases before various tribunals and by the en- 
actment of legislation from year to year resulting in the 
gradual evolution of a system which protected the just rights 
of both the shippers and the carriers. We want these pre- 
war conditions restored at the earliest possible moment with- 
out any more experiments or revolutionary changes. Busi- 
ness demands an immediate restoration to normal pre-war 
peace conditions. 

We are equally opposed to any attempt to abridge the 
jurisdiction and functions of state‘ commissions. We, as 
representatives of the shippers of the country are united in 
urging Congress to immediately restore the powers of the 
commissions and the courts, both state and federal, as they 
existed prior to the war. 

We oppose any permanent form of a guaranty of, or 
limitation upon, the earnings of railway companies, as pro- 
vided in the Cummins bill; but we do not object to a con- 
tinuation of the standard return provided in the railroad 
control law approved March 21, 1918, for such a reasonable 
time as may be found necessary during the present transi- 
tion period. 
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We oppose the appropriation by the government of the 
surplus earnings of any railway company. 

We are opposed to the compulsory consolidation of rail- 
roads as provided in the Cummins bill. Guaranteed returns 
to any private industry removes the powerful incentive for 
personal initiative. It is economically unsound and socialistic 
in character; and such provisions should be eliminated from 
the measure. 

We oppose the scheme of rate making groups, the stand- 
ardization of earnings therein and the federal incorporation 
of railroads as provided for in the Cummins bill. 

We are opposed to the pooling of the earnings of our 
common carriers. 

We are in favor of the passage of legislation which will 
provide for the return of the railroads to their owners at the 
earliest possible moment and permit operation by them. 

The public, being wholly dependent upon the daily, un- 
interrupted, continuous operation of our common carriers, 
we are in favor of the enactment of legislation that will 
effectually prevent a catastrophe that would call a general 
railroad strike, and which will at the same time fully recog- 
nize the just rights of the laborer and all parties in interest. 

We favor legislation which will direct the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the rail and water trans- 
portation facilities of the United States with the view of 
making such recommendations to Congress as may be 
deemed advisable for the further development or unification 
of the same. 


The meeting was called by Clifford Thorne, former mem- 
ber of the Iowa state railroad commission and the session 
was presided over by Judge S. H. Cowan of Fort Worth, 
Tex., counsel of the National Livestock Shippers’ League. 
The call to the conference was signed by the National Live- 
stock Shippers’ League, the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the American Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers, the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, the National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Face Brick Association, the Hollow 
Building Tile Association, the American Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers’ Association, the Live Poultry and Dairy 
Shippers’ Traffic Association, the Corn Belt Meat Produc- 
ers’ Association, the National Federation of Co-operative 
Livestock Shippers, the National Association of Corrugated 
Fibre Box Manufacturers, the National Council of Co- 
Operative Grain Elevators’ Association, the National Kraut 
Dealers’ Association, the Independent Salt Manufacturers, 
the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau and the Peoria (Ill.), Board 
of Trade. In addition, practically every organization of 
shippers throughout the country was invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the conference. 
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Increased Efficiency in Maintenance of Way Work’ 


What Must Be Done to Insure Greater Economy in the Vast 
Expenditures Made for This Purpose? 


By A. M. Burt 
Assistant Director, Division of Operation, U. S. Railroad Administration 


HE EXPENDITURE for ma‘ntenance of way and struc- 
T tures of the Class 1 railroads of the United States for 
the year 1919 will be in the neighborhood of $750,000,- 
000, representing about one-sixth of the total operating ex- 
penses of these roads. Reduced to a daily basis, this means 
that it requires more than two million dollars a day to keep 
the railroads in condition for use. While this is much less 
than the amount spent for conducting transportation and con- 
siderably less than the cost of maintenance of equipment, it is 
nevertheless one of the major items that go to make up the to- 
tal cost of operation. The increased cost for maintenance of 
way purposes has been very large, so that now fully one mill- 
ion dollars a day more is being spent for this purpose than 
was spent three years ago. 

The magnitude of these expenditures and the very large 
increases should make us all stop and take thought. The 
question that immediately presents itself in connection with 
them is whether progress is being made toward increased 
efficiency—if so, whether the maintenance of way department 
is keeping in step with the other departments in this essential 
matter, and whether some changes in methods can be made 
to secure better results. It is, therefore, of value to consider 
the differences that now exist in methods designed in increase 
efficiency as between the maintenance of way and the other 
departments of a railroad. In comparing these methods we 
find the following conditions standing out very prominently: 

In connection with transportation operations many meas- 
ures of work done have been devised and are in daily use, and 
the supervisory officer is constantly in touch with the situa- 
tion through various reports. In maintenance of equipment 
work some measures of work done have been devised, al- 
though their application is much less general than in the 
transportation department. 

In maintenance of way work any measures of work done 
are, generally speaking, conspicuous by their absence. There 
is, in this work, no way of striking a balance between cost 
and output or of showing in any definite way whether the 
work is being done with greater or less efficiency than here- 


- tofore. On many roads a budget system is in use, but no mat- 


ter how well such a system is carried out it does not supply 
the measure of work done. The supervisor knows that he has 
been allowed a certain amount and believes that he has spent 
this amount judiciously, but he has no way of knowing 
definitely whether he has accomplished more or less than 
the supervisor on.an adjoining district or of knowing whether 
he is making an improvement or the reverse as compared with 
his past record. 

It seems clear that some measure of work accomplished 
is very desirable. There is nothing that stimulates thought 
and initiative to such an extent as a little competition with 
one’s neighbor. It puts an element of sport into the job 
and not only helps the work, but is a most developing condi- 
tion for the individual. It is realized that the character of 
maintenance work makes it especially difficult to establish 
measures of work accomplished such as are in common use 
in connection with transportation matters, but there is ap- 
parently a tendency to magnify the difficulties of the subject 
and to assume the attitude, “What’s the use? It can’t be 


*From the U. S. Railroad Administration Bulletin. 
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done.” It surely must and will be done in a much larger 
measure than it is being done at present, and, if it is to be 
well done, the practical maintenance men must take an active 
interest in the subject and de their bit in solving the problem. 
When we have done anything in one way for years we all are 
apt to consider that way as being the only right one and to 
consider the subject as a closed book. This, in a measure, 
is the present attitude of mind, but we have got to shake 
ourselves loose from such an attitude if progress is to be 
made. 

If the practical maintenance men do not take an active 
part in this matter there is danger of the work being put 
on a statistical basis to such an extent that no good results 
will be accomplished. ‘There has been some of this in the 
past in other departments, where in some instances statistics 
have been undertaken so involved in detail that the result was 
nothing more than a work of the imagination. The main- 
tenance men must make a special effort to insure against such 
a mistake as this in connection with their work. On the 
other hand, some progress is possible in simple ways, and 
something of this kind must be undertaken. 

To illustrate what might be done but is not: Several years 
ago a certain railroad used its maintenance forces for packing 
ice. The work was completed in December or January, and 
the following spring, about the time the mosquitoes began to 
get bad, a statement of the cost of the work was returned 
to the division from some source generally unknown. This 
report was turned over to the roadmaster, who was then very 
much engrossed in his spring work and who usually classified 
it as “Interesting, if true,” checked it with a lead pencil 
and filed it away in its proper box where it could be used 
by his clerk in the event of his being called upon to make any 
explanation. No daily records were kept while the work 
was in progress. 

Some time later the work of packing the ice was turned 
over to a contractor, and immediately the job was organized 
on a business basis. ‘The foremen were required to make a 
report each night showing the amount of ice packed, the pay- 
roll in total and per ton and the delays in time and labor 
cost. In this way each foreman was kept in close touch with 
his work without being unreasonably burdened with details. 
If he was delayed for switching, he had something tangible 
to show the yardmaster; if he had an unreasonable amount of 
trouble with his hoisting engine, the fact immefliately showed 
up and received attention; or, if his force was out of balance, 
that fact was immediately called to his attention by the 
increase in his unit cost. It would have been entirely feasible 
to have had a similar plan when the railroad was doing the 
work with its own forces, but no such plan was used. Many 
similar instances could be cited, going to show that advan- 
tage has not been taken of the opportunities that are readily 
available. 

Every maintenance man should be giving this problem the 
most thoughtful and constant attention, and without question 
the subject deserves more attention from managers than it 
has had in the past. 

The following is offered by way of suggestion: 

1. Better facilities should be provided for the exchange 
of ideas. Local roadmasters’ and supervisors’ associations 


should be encouraged. Such associations are most helpful if 
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discussions are kept along general lines and away from mat- 
ters having only a narrow and local interest. The time of 
the men away from their routine work is well spent. There 
is less experience with foremen’s associations, but apparently 
considerable benefit might be derived from them. 

2.. Attendance at national maintenance of way meetings 
should be actively encouraged and liberal allowances should 
be made for the expenses of men attending such meetings. 
The men always bring back ideas and inspirations that result 
in more efficient work. 

3. The question of getting a more general dissemination 
of ideas and information through publications should be con- 
sidered. ‘There should be a more general use of the main- 
tenance of way periodicals. 

4. The problem should be worked out from the inside 
and by the talent already on the individual railroads. There 
is plenty of such talent, and, by encouraging the local men 
to work out the problems, morale will be improved. They 
can do the work much better than it can possibly be done 
by any so-called efficiency expert from the outside. In doing 
this each man should be given proper credit for his ideas and 
his part in the work. 

The New Year is at hand, and the opportunity of the 
maintenance of way man is here. We look forward, con- 
fidently, to his making the most of that opportunity. 


New Mine Ratios and 
Car Distribution Rules 


HE FOLLOWING new rules have been promulgated by 
T the Car Service Section in Circular CS-31 (Revised), 

to govern uniformly the rating of coal mines (other than 
anthracite) and car distribution to such mines. They will 
supersede the rules contained in Car Service Section Cir- 
cular CS-31, and are to be made effective on all railroads 
loading coal (other than arithracite) in season to permit car 
distribution to be made in accordance therewith, beginning 
January 10, 1920. 


RuLEs FOR Ratinc CoAL Mines LoapInc CoAL 


The following rules shall govern the rating of coal mines 
(other than anthracite) as the basis for the distribution of 
empty cars to such mines: 

(a) The daily capacity of each mine (other than mines 
covered by paragraphs b and c) shall be determined by tak- 
ing the total coal tonnage shipped by the mine during the 
preceding month, dividing it by the number of hours worked 
in producing it (sée paragraph e), and multiplying the quo- 
tient by the number of hours in the recognized workday 
(not more than 10 hours) of the individual mine. The re- 
sult shall be termed the “daily rating” of such mine and 
shall be the basis on which cars shall be distributed to it. 

(b) The daily capacity of a mine which is served jointly 
by or for two or more carriers (steam, electric, or water) 
shall be determined by taking the total tonnage shipped by 
the mine via all such carriers during the preceding month, 
dividing it by the number of hours worked in producing it 
(see paragraph e), and multiplying the quotient by the num- 
ber of hours in the recognized workday (not more than 10 
hours) of the individual mine. The result shall be termed 
the “gross daily rating” of such mine and shall be the basis 
on which cars shall be distributed to it; provided, that if 
track or other limiting conditions further restrict its ability 
to ship via (note a).......... railroad, such conditions 
shall be the limiting factor for the (note a).......... rail- 
road’s daily rating of such mine. 

(c) The daily capacity of a mine delivering part of its 
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output to a coking plant, to locomotives at the tipple, or to 
local trade shall be determined by taking the total coal ton- 
nage shipped in railroad cars during the preceding month, 
dividing it by the number of hours worked (see paragraph 
e), and multiplying the quotient by the number of hours in 
the recognized workday (not more than 10 hours) of the in- 
dividual mine. The result shall be termed the “daily rating” 
of such mine and shall be the basis on which cars shall be 
distributed to it. 

(d) When the fires are withdrawn from part (or all) of 
the ovens at an operation coking part of its output, for the 
purpose of shipping coal production formerly used in charg 
ing ovens, the daily rating of the mine shall be increased 
to include the average tonnage per day so diverted in the 
previous month until the beginning of the next rating period, 
at which time the daily rating of the mine shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with paragraph a or c, due allowance 
being made for such average tonnage so diverted in comput- 
ing the new daily rating. A corresponding decrease of the 
mine’s rating will be made when the ovens are again placed 
in blast. 

When a mine that has been coking its entire output desires 
to ship coal and the fires are withdrawn from part (or all) 
of its ovens, it shall be given a daily rating for coal ship- 
ments corresponding to the average tonnage of coal formerly 
coked until the beginning of the next rating period, at which 
time the daily rating of the mines shall be determined in 
accordance with paragraph a or c. 

(e) In determining the number of hours worked in each 
day at a mine, time will be counted from the established 
time for beginning work (or the actual time if earlier or 
later than the established time) on the tipple until the dump- 
ing of coal finally ceases for the day, making deductions for 
the noon intermission when it is taken and for the time lost 
by reason of being blocked with loads, waiting for additional 
empty cars, or other railroad disability; provided, that if a 
greater number of hours is worked in the,mine than on the 
tipple, the mine hours must be reported also, and the number 
of hours worked in the mine must then be used as the num- 
ber of hours worked in producing the coal. (See para- 
graphs a, b and c.) Time may be deducted for railroad 
disability only when such railroad disability actually reduces 
the quantity of coal dumped that day. Time may be de- 
ducted when tipple is used for dumping coal into locomotives 
only when the tipple can not be simultaneously operated for 
loading cars. 

(f) Daily ratings determined in accordance herewith will 
be revised monthly and made effective on the 10th of the 
month following the month’s performance on which the rat- 
ing is determined. 

(g) If a mine be idle for a period of one full calendar 
month or more, the last rating determined will be the rating 
when work is resumed, provided the mine conditions be sub- 
stantially the same as when the mine closed. 

(h) Rating for development purposes based on current per- 
formance will be assigned to a new operation in previously 
undeveloped coal. A new mine will be furnished with a 
supply of cars sufficient to enable it to work freely in the 
course of development for a period not exceeding 6 months 
after shipments are begun; provided, that if theretofore its 
ability to load 150 tons per shift (not, however, to exceed 
2 shifts per day) is established, it shall then be rated. A 
new operation of any other character shall be entitled to a 
develoment rating for a period of one month after shipments 
are begun. 

(i) Each mine shall report on a prescribed form to the 
(note b) promptly at the close 


of each day: 
1. The number of hours in the recognized work day; 
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-2. The established time for beginning the day’s work; 
3. Actual time work was begun this day on the tipple; 
4. If the noon hour intermission is taken, how long; 
5. Time lost during the day account: 


Waiting for railroad cars or other railroad disability. . hours; 


Strikes or mine labor shortage. ..........eecsecee. hours; 
Se GD nh as 5 ck uses eewernnwns eae diewn hours; 
Se NE hia ak stn 8h th bee deeds etawdeneatened hours; 
RC CTE ee ree re ee hours; 


6. Time work on tipple ceased for today; 

7. Number of hours worked to-day on the tipple, ....... 
paewa ; and in the mine, .............(See paragraph e) ; 

8. Number of net tons of coal loaded for shipment via 
(note a) railroad; 

9. Total number of net tons of coal produced and shipped 
via each other outlet. 

Joint mines shall furnish this daily report to each carrier 
serving them. 

If after notice from the railroad an operator persistently 
fails to furnish this daily report, he will be penalized by 
curtailment of his car supply to the amount of 25 per cent 
of distribution for one week. 

(j) At the close of each month the mine manager or super- 
intendent in charge of actual operation shall report under 
oath on a prescribed form to the (note b) 
bs w di incaioner dade nae having jurisdiction, separately for each 
mine for each month, as follows: 

1. Number of hours in the recognized workday; 

‘2. Total number of net tons of coal produced; 

3. Total number of net tons of coal shipped via the ...... 
(note a) railroad; 

4. Total number of net tons of coal shipped via each other 
outlet; 

5. Total number of hours worked during the month. 
paragraph e.) 

This report must be forwarded not later than the 3d of 
the month following that for which the statement is furnished; 
provided, that where the location of the mine makes it in- 
convenient to furnish a report under oath by that date, a re- 
port not under oath may be forwarded, and the sworn re- 
port forwarded not later than one week after. Joint mines 
shall furnish this monthly report to each carrier serving 
them. 

(k) If an operator declines or persistently fails to make 
reports or to make accurate reports to the carrier as required 
herein, it will be assumed that the mine worked full hours 
in producing and loading into railroad cars the tonnage 
shipped, and the daily rating will be computed accordingly. 

(L) A statement showing the mine ratings which will gov- 
ern the car distribution for the succeeding month will be 
furnished as soon as such ratings are ascertained to such 
coal mines on this railroad as make application for the 
same. Such statement will show the mine rating of each 
mine and the total mine ratings of each coal loading district 
and the aggregate ratings for all mines and all districts on 
this railroad, and the percentage of each such figure to the 
total. 

Note a.—Designate the name of issuing railroad. 

Note b.—Designate title of proper officer of issuing ratl- 
road. 
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(See 


RuLEs GovERNING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CaRS TO COAL 
Mine TrppLes (OTHER THAN ANTHRACITE). 

Whenever the available car supply in any region (or dis- 
trict) is such that all orders for cars can be filled, cars shall 
be placed at each mine in accordance with its daily order, 
except that whenever a mine holds unbilled coal loads, it 
shall be entitled only to empty cars equal in number to the 
difference between the rating last established for the mine 
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and the number of unbilled coal loads so held. Whenever 
the available car supply is such that all orders for cars can 
not be filled, each mine shall be given its prorata share of 
cars in accordance with the following rules: 

1. The daily rating, or the daily order for cars if less 
than the rating, shall be the basis for car distribution. 

2. Grouping of mines, or pooling of cars as between mines, 
will not be permitted. 

3. On application of mine operators and in the discretion 
of the railroad, cars may be placed on such days only and 
at such mines only as may elect to work, and overs and short- 
ages in car supply resulting from this distribution shall be 
adjusted on succeeeding days. 

4. Each mine operator shall report to the car distributor at 
eer Perr rr (note 1) p. m. daily: 

(a) Number of unconsigned loads on hand at 7 a. m. 

(6) Number of empty and partly loaded cars on hand at 
7 a. m. 

‘ (c) Additional number of empty cars received during the 
ay. 

. (d) Aggregate number of empty cars received during the 
ay. 

(e) Number of cars loaded during the day. 

(f) Number of empty cars standing over at close of day. 

(g) Number of empty cars standing over at close of day 
which were received prior to 7 a. M., .......ceeece0. cars; 
OE BEF WTO DB. Whigs 6s is wensnncdases cars. 

(4) Number of partly loaded cars under tipple at close of 
day. 

(+) Number of unconsigned loads on hand at close of day. 

(7) Additional number of empty cars required for load- 
ing following day. 

(k) Note 2. 

Copies of orders for cars for a mine that is joint with any 
other carrier (steam, electric, or water) shall be filed with 
a designated representative of each such carrier. Such com- 
bined requisitions must not exceed the gross daily rating of 
the mine. 

5. The recognized standard car for coal car distribution 
is 50 tons. Others are compared thereto by tenths of a car; 
i.e., 80,000 pounds capacity equals eight-tenths (.8) of a 
car; 140,000 pounds capacity one and four-tenths (1.4) cars, 
etc., and cars must be charged and car distribution records 
maintained accordingly. 

6. (a) All cars placed at a mine during each period of 24 
hours ending at 10 o’clock a. m. (or when Sundays or holi- 
days intervene, the longer period ending at 10 o’clock a. m. 
of the day immediately succeeding the Sunday or holiday) 
shall be charged against the mine on the day when such 
period ends; provided, that if the cars placed at 7 o’clock 
a. m. (not including partly loaded cars) do not equal or ex- 
ceed in number 25 per cent of the daily rating (or order if 
less than the rating) then no cars will be charged against the 
mine that day except such as are loaded on that day. 

(b) Cars placed between 10 o’clock a. m. and the time 
the mine ceases work for the day, if loaded or partly loaded 
on the day placed, will be charged against the mine on that 
day. 

(c) All cars of other than railroad ownership (commonly 
called “private cars’) placed for owners loading will be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

7. The pro rata share of cars to which each mine is en- 
titled, except as provided in rule 9, shall be based on its 
rating (or order when less than its rating). When a mine 
has empty or partly loaded cars which were placed prior to 
7 a. m., or unconsigned loads standing over at the close of 
the day’s business, such cars shall be charged against it each 
service day thereafter while they are detained, except as 
otherwise provided in rule 6. 

If on any day a mine be furnished with cars totaling less 
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than 100 per cent of its rating (or order if less than its rat- 
ing) and for any cause whatever other than railroad re- 
sponsibility fails to load the entire number, the mine shall 
be considered as having been furnished 100 per cent of its 
requirements, and its order shall be arbitrarily reduced to 
the number of cars furnished. 

8. Private cars and such cars as are assigned to mines by 
the Car Service Section, United,States Railroad Administra- 
tion, will be designated as “assigned” cars. All other cars 
will be designated as “unassigned”’ cars. 

9. If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine during 
any period, as provided in rule 6, equals or exceeds the 
mine’s pro rata share of the available car supply, it shall 
not be entitled to any unassigned cars. The assigned cars, 
together with the mine’s requirements, will be eliminated, and 
the remainder of the available car supply pro rated to the 
other mines, based on a revised percentage by reason of such 
elimination. 

10. If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine dur- 
ing any period, as provided in rule 6, is less than its pro rata 
share, based on a revised percentage, it shall be entitled to 
receive unassigned cars in addition thereto to make up its 
pro rata share. 

11. If a mine receives more or less cars than it is entitled 
to during any period, as provided in rule 6 (and after elim- 
inating assigned cars as provided in rule 9), it will be 
charged with a surplus or credited with a shortage accord- 
ingly, and the discrepancy adjusted as promptly as prac- 
ticable. 

12. A statement showing the car distribution for the pre- 
ceding month will be furnished as soon as such distribution 
is ascertained, to such coal mines on this railroad as make 
application for the same. Such statement will show the car 
distribution of each mine, the total car distribution of each 
coal loading district, the aggregate distribution for all mines 
and all districts on this railroad, and the percentage of each 
such figure to the total. 

Norte 1. Hour may be named by the issuing railroad. 

Note 2. Issuing railroad may ask additional necessary 
information pertaining to car supply. 


Rules for Autogenous Welding 


HE FOLLOWING RULES adopted by the Committee on 
T Standards for Locomotives and Cars, U. S. Railway 

Administration, for the purpose of preventing the abuse 
of autogenous welding for purposes for which it is not well 
adapted, have been sent to the regional directors by Frank 
McManamy, assistant director of the Division of Operation, 
with instructions to direct all roads to observe the rules in 
the construction or repair of locomotive boilers, so that any 
failures which may have been caused or contributed to by 
unrestricted or improper use of autogenous welding may be 
prevented : ' 

1. Autogenous welding will not be permitted on any part 
of a locomotive boiler that is wholly in tension under work- 
ing conditions; this to include arch or water bar tubes. 

2. Staybolt or crown stayheads must not be built up or 
welded to the sheet. 

3. Holes larger than 1%4 in. in diameter when entirely 
closed by autogenous welding must have the welding prop- 
erly stayed. 

4. In new construction welded seams in crown sheets will 
not be used where full size sheets are obtainable. This is 
not intended to prevent welding the crown sheet to other 
firebox sheets. Side sheet seams shall be not less than 12 in. 
below the highest point of the crown. 

5. Only operators known to be competent will be assigned 


to firebox welding. 
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6. Where autogenous welding is done the parts to be 
welded must be thoroughly cleaned and kept clean during 
the progress of the work. 

7. When repairing fireboxes a number of small adjacent 
patches will not be applied, but the defective part of the 
sheet will be cut out and repaired with one patch. 

8. The autogenous welding of defective main air reser- 
voirs is not permitted. 

9. Welding rods must conform to the specifications issued 
by the Inspection and Test Section of the United States Rail- 
road Administration for the various kinds of work for which 
they are prescribed, which specifications will be issued later. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Will Not Be Scrapped 


RESS REPORTS stating that there is a definite movement 
on foot among security holders of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic to liquidate the entire property, 

abandon the road and scrap it for what its physical proper- 
ties will bring in the open market have brought forth a vig- 
orous denial from W. G. Brantley, president and general 
counsel of the road. In denying that such a movement had 
been started, Mr. Brantley said in part: 

“I have understood since the newspaper publication that 
some restlessness existed among certain of our income bond- 
holders over the -failure of the corporation to pay any of 
their interest coupons during the period of federal control. 
The facts about this interest are that the corporation earned 
and paid these interest coupons from the date of the issue of 
the bonds until the beginning of federal control. The cor- 
poration did not succeed in having a contract for its com- 
pensation executed by the director general until December 5, 
1919. The contract as executed provides an amount barely 
sufficient to pay the corporate expenses and interest on the 
bonds of the corporation, including the income bonds. Inter- 
est on the underlying bonds has been regularly paid during 
federal control, and the money has now been received with 
which to pay the past due coupons on the income bonds, and 
arrangements are now being perfected to pay these coupons. 

“The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic is well located. It 
serves important sections of the country which without it 
would have no railroad service. It handles a latge volume 
of business. Its record shows economy and efficiency of 
operation and that if granted reasonable rates it has a sub- 
stantial earning power. Even prior to federal control, how- 
ever, the railroad’s income suffered because of a very low 
ton-mile rate, due largely to the inequality of rate divisions 
with connecting lines. Prior to the period of federal control 
the owners of the property planned to remove the inequali- 
ties to a great degree by extending the railroad from Way- 
cross, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla. Financial arrangements had 
been made and substantial steps taken to build this exten- 
sion when the coming on of the world war stopped them. 

“Obviously the owners of the property can make no defi- 
nite plans at this time for the building of this extension until 
the pending legislation in Congress has been disposed of and 
the nature of the legislation enacted is known. The owners 
of the property would like to complete the extension and to 
further develop the property so as to accomplish the real pur- 
pose of its original building.” 





The Illinois State Tax Commission has announced that the 
total valuation of the steam railroads of Illinois for the year 
1919 is $574,742,228. The valuation of the electric lines is 
placed at $40,873,538. Under a new law providing for the 
assessment of one-half of the valuation, the steam lines will 
pay taxes on approximately $287,371,114. 
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Weekly Traffic Report 


CCORDING TO A REPORT on traffic conditions for the 

A week ended January 5, 1920, made to Director Gen- 

eral Hines, the revenue freight loadings and receipts 

from connections for the various regions for this period as 
compared to the same period last year were as follows: 

Eastern region—Revenue freight loaded, 166,999 cars, an 
increase of 26,764 over last year; received from connections, 
231,709, an increase of 27,994. Allegheny region—Revenue 
freight loaded, 148,377 cars, an increase of 15,117; receipts 
from connections, 153,851, an increase of 10,646. Poca- 
hontas region—Revenue freight loaded, 29,368 cars, an in- 

crease of 7,037; receipts from connections, 13,292 cars, an 
increase of 123 cars. Southern region—Revenue freight 
loaded, 94,549 cars, an increase of 22,284; receipts from 
connections, 71,933 cars, an increase of 16,213 over last 
year. 

Northwestern region—Revenue freight loaded, 94,622 
cars, an increase of 14,864; receipts from connections, 76,026 
cars, an increase of 18,403. Central Western region—Rev- 
enue freight loaded, 103,315 cars, an increase of 24,939; 
receipts from connections, 66,011 cars, an increase of 20,216. 
Southwestern region—Revenue freight loaded, 50,349 cars, 
an increase of 14,505; receipts from connections, 49,175, an 
increase of 14,116. 

For all the regions local loadings increased 125,510 cars, 
or 1814 per cent, while receipts from connections increased 
107,711 cars, or 16% per cent. 

A summary of the report follows: 

Eastern Region—There has been considerable increase in 
freight traffic reported in practically all directions. Condi- 
tions at Detroit have improved, and while there has been 
some congestion recently at Toledo this is also showing im- 
provement. Movement into and out of Chicago has increased 
and eastern roads are in fair shape. Chicago elevators re- 
port stock on hand December 27 as 23,267,000 bushels of 
grain, compared with a stock of 23,502,000 reported on 
December 28 last year. 

Allegheny Region.—Loading of coal has reached normal 
stage. Full car supply was maintained for anthracite coal 
loading, but as to bituminous fields the present car supply 
is practically on same basis as was in effect prior to the coal 
strike. Coal dumped at tidewater increased 43,174 tons over 
the previous week. There is an increased shortage of box 
cars, grain cars, open and gondola cars for miscellaneous 
loading, but improvement in flat car, stock car and refriger- 
ator car situation. Reports from the iron and steel territory 
indicate 110 pig iron furnaces in blast, 81 out, a gain of 
5 stacks in blast as compared with the previous week. De- 
livery of grain to vessels at seaboard showed an increase of 
504,000 bushels over the previous week. Elevators 27 per 
cent full. Both through and local passenger traffic was very 
heavy during the Christmas holidays, and there was some 
shortage of Pullman sleeping cars as well as steel coaches. 

Pocahontas Region.—General business conditions appear 
to be good, and reports indicate a satisfactory holiday trade. 
Coal loading showed some improvement over the previous 
week, but is still below normal. Miscellaneous car supply 
was sufficient and coal car supply about equal to require- 
ments in view of the light loading. 

Southern Region. — General business conditions show a 
very satisfactory improvement as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year, evidenced by an increase of about 
24 per cent in the local loading. The box car situation is 
slowly improving, but shortage of flat cars continues acute. 
Good supply of refrigerator cars on hand to protect perish- 
able movement from Florida. Movement of fertilizer showed 
a material increase over previous week and heavy movement 

expected to continue some little time. Heavy passenger travel 
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throughout the Southern region necessitated the operation of 
322 extra sleepers and 587 extra coaches. ; 

Northwestern Region. — Future outlook is encouraging, 
both manufacturers and dealers being optimistic as to future 
conditions, but the car shortage has a depressing effect. 
Weather has moderated somewhat, but the general movement 
of traffic was adversely affected by car shortage, particularly 
for the movement of grain and forest products. All equip- 
ment available for grain loading is quickly absorbed. Coal 
mines generally have resumed operations, but the output has 
not yet reached normal. Passenger business shows a decided 
improvement. 

Central Western Region. — Coal production during the 
week was very heavy, the loading being 60 per cent greater 
than the same period of last year. Mines were furnished 
with 100 per cent equipment during the past week. Embargo 
on eastbound traffic at inter-mountain gateways was modi- 
fied on January 2 to permit acceptance of traffic by all gate- 
ways except El Paso. It is estimated that the navel orange 
crop in San Joaquin Valley, Cal., amounted to 17,516,000 
boxes and movement will be completed within the next two 
weeks. Estimated production of lemons for California this 
year is 5,310,000 boxes. This will approximate 50,000 cars 
of citrus fruit. Passenger travel has been much heavier than 
for the same period last year, some lines reporting as much as 
40 per cent increase. 

Southwestern Region.—Business conditions were generally 
satisfactory, and figures of local loading show substantial 
Increase as compared to same week of last year. Notwith- 
standing high prices, there is good demand for building 
materials, and prospects for building in the next few months 
are encouraging. All lines report heavy holiday travel, esti- 
mated at 10 per cent increase over last year, except in Texas, 
where it is estimated the increase ranged from 20 to 50 per 
cent. Generally speaking, sleeping-car equipment was ade- 
quate, but there was considerable congestion in coaches. 


Illinois Central Granted Extension 
on Terminal Ordinance 


N EXTENSION until February 21 of the time limit for 
the acceptance by the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany of the Illinois Central Terminal Ordinance of 

the Chicago city council, providing for the Chicago lake 
front terminal project, has been granted by the council. The 
ordinance was passed in 1919 and the railroad was given six 
months to consider the plan, the time limit expiring January 
21, 1920. The railroad company asked that the ordinance 
be amended to provide for the financing of the improvements 
for which it will pay. The city and the road have been 
unable to agree upon that amendment. Recommendations 
for the granting of the permit to the Chicago South Park 
Board for the proposed lake front improvement, which in- 
cludes the terminals, had been prepared by the War Depart- 
ment Engineers at Washington, D. C. Before such a per- 
mit is granted, however, various modifications and restric- 
tions must be accepted by the Chicago interests. The report 
has been forwarded to Secretary of War Baker, but before 
acting upon it Secretary Baker will give a hearing to repre- 
sentatives of the South Park Board and the Chicago city 
council, the Illinois Central and other interested parties. 
The railroad company asked for the amendment because 
of prospective national railroad legislation intended to con- 
trol the issuance of securities. The form of an amendment 
has been under consideration by the attorneys for Chicago, 
the Chicago South Park Commissioners and the railroad 
company without an agreement having been reached as yet. 
The railroad wishes to stipulate in the ordinance that the 


railroad improvements shall be. financed by long-term notes 
or bonds.. 

The City Council deemed it inadvisable to assent 
to this, believing that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or some other agency which may be created to supervise com- 
mon carriers, may desire that some of the improvements be 
paid for out of current receipts or by short-term notes. 


Railroads in Allegheny 
Region Unscrambled 


IRECTOR GENERAL HInEs has announced that in prepa- 
ration for the return of the railroads to their private 
owners on March 1 in accordance with the procla- 

mation of the President, the following changes in the Alle- 
gheny region have been ordered, effective January 15: 

The Western Maryland is released from the jurisdiction 
of Federal Manager C. W. Galloway of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Eastern Lines and M. C. Byers is appointed federal man- 
ager of the Western Maryland. 

Mr. Galloway’s jurisdiction is extended as federal man- 
ager over the entire Baltimore & Ohio system, thus putting 
under his jurisdiction the lines now under the jurisdiction of 
R. N. Begien as federal manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Lines West; also the B. & O. affiliated lines and properties 
which are now under the jurisdiction of C. H. Ewing, fed- 
eral manager of the Reading. 

The B. & O. Lines in the Shenandoah Valley are trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of Federal Manager Galloway from 
that of Federal Manager E. H. Coapman of the Southern 
Railroad. 

The jurisdiction of Federal Manager C. H. Ewing of the 
Philadelphia & Reading is extended to include the Gettys- 
burg & Harrisburg Railroad and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing between Shippensburg and Harrisburg, releasing those 
lines from the jurisdiction of Federal Manager Galloway of 
the B. & O. 

The jurisdiction of Federal Manager Elisha Lee of the 
Pennsylvania Lines East is extended to include the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad, releasing that railroad from the juris- 
diction of Federal Manager Galloway of the B. & O. 

The arrangements thus made will be carried out so as to 
maintain the co-ordination and economical operation of the 
properties as a whole during the remainder of federal con- 
trol. 


Women in Railroad Service 


N ANALYSIS OF THE FIGURES compiled by the Women’s 
Service Section of the Railroad Administration 
shows the continued employment of women in rail- 

road service, with few changes. On October 1, 1919, there 
was a reduction of but six-tenths of one per cent, compared 
with the previous quarter. 

On October 1 the total number of women employed in rail- 
road service was 81,803, compared with a maximum num- 
ber employed during the war of 101,785. During the year to 
October 1, 1919, the percentage of decrease in those employed 
was 19 per cent. Clerks, including ticket sellers, accountants 
and cashiers, showed the smallest decrease, namely, 12.2 per 
cent. However, as of October 1, 55 Class I roads reported 


that they had increased the number of their women employ- 
ees, these additions amounting to 1,151, chiefly in clerical 
work. 

During the year the employment of women as laborers and 
in other capacities requiring too great muscular exertion was 
discontinued. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


NECONOMICAL Car-LoADING.—The Central Western 
U regional director, Supplement 8 to Circular 218, calls 
for better use of cars. During the last ten days of No- 
vember, 4,463 cars were loaded with salt, the tonnage of 
which was sufficient for only 3,718 cars had the carrying ca- 
pacity been fully utilized. The order suggests that instruc- 
tions be renewed and careful consideration be given to the 
matter of double and triple loading. 

Bad Order Cars.—The Northwestern regional director, 
file 16-1-101, states that the loss of time over the holiday 
season, together with severe weather experienced during this 
period, has resulted in a very large increase in freight cars 
waiting for repairs, and suggests that every possible effort 
be made to make all bad order revenue cars available for 
service as soon as possible. 

Overtime for Train and Enginemen.—Circular 95 of the 
Northwestern regional director states that, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, under the provisions of Supplements 24 and 25 
to General Order 27, time and one-half for overtime has 
been granted to train and enginemen in all classes of freight 
service and suggests that a careful study be made of operat- 
ing methods and facilities to determine whether the service 
performed on a punitive rate basis is sufficiently valuable to 
all railroads to warrant the working of men in excess of 
hours in which service can be required at the single time 
rate. 

Regulations for the Enforcement of National Prohibition. 
—File 49-1-117 of the northwestern regional director con- 
tains advance information on the rules and regulations which 
are now being prepared by the Federal Prohibition Director 
relative to the transportation of liquor. According to the 
circular, these rules and regulations contemplate, in addition 
to the consignor securing from the local prohibition director 
a permit to make the shipment and the consignee furnishing 
a permit to receive it, that each railroad shall secure a blanket 
permit to engage in the transportation of such liquors as may 
be lawful and that records shall be kept at shipping points 
and destination of the shipments and deliveries. 





SENATOR NELSON, on January 10, presented in Congress a me- 
morial from Dr. C. H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., remonstrating 
against the adoption of the provision in the Esch railroad bill, 
which is designed to prohibit the issuance of railroad passes to 
local surgeons who do not give substantially all of their time to 
railroad work. 
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A Sanitary Disinfecting Car on the Trans-Siberian 
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National Public Works 
Department Association Convention 


ZONVENTION of the National Public Works Department 
A Association was held in Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 13 and 14, 1920, to review the work of 1919, give 
the opportunity for the presentment and discussion of com- 
mittee reports and to formulate policies for the ensuing year. 
This association had its inception in April, 1919, when a joint 
engineering meeting was held in Chicago to consider the pro- 
posal to advocate the creation of a National Department of 
Public Work. Seventy-four technical societies with a total 
membership of 105,000 were represented at the Chicago 
meeting, which resulted in the formation of an Engineers, 
Architects and Constructors’ Conference, and subsequently in 
the association named above. 

During the meeting in Chicago, the activities of which 
were recorded in the Railway Age for May 2, 1919, page 
1103, three permanent committees were formed. ‘These were: 
An executive committee, one to draft a bill for the creation 
of a Department of Public Works, and a committee to con- 
duct a campaign for the passage of the bill. The convention 
held this week was featured by the reports of these com- 
mittees. The bill drafted is known as the “Jones-Reavis” 
bill, and was introduced into Congress on June 25, 1919. 
It changes the name of the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Public Works, and provides for the transfer 
of non-engineering activities of the Interior Department to 
other branches of the Government and transfers certain bu- 
reaus concerned with construction activities now attached to 
the departments of War, Treasury, Commerce and Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Public Works. Its object is to 
create a department of the Government with an organiza- 
tion technical in character, which would permit of a unified 
control over public works and a grouping of bureaus along 
functional lines in the interest of economy in the adminis- 
tration of the construction activities of the Government. 

To direct the attention of the public to the situation which 
resulted in the movement a campaign by states has been car- 
ried on by the Association and the reports submitted to the 
convention by the various state committees constituted an 
instructive and interesting feature of the session held Tues- 
day morning. These reports embraced the methods followed 
in arresting public attention, the measures taken to keep 
Congress advised of public sentiment and the results. 

The evening session on Tuesday was devoted to addresses 
by Hon. Frank C. Reavis, House of Representatives, and 
Gen. R. C. Marshall, Chief of the Construction Division, 
U. S. A. Congressman Reavis pointed out the practical re- 
sults to be achieved by a National Department of Public 
Works, drew particular attention to the duplication of work 
by the several uncorrelated bureaus having to do with public 
works under the present methods of administration of such 
work, and dwelt at length on the increased cost and de- 
creased efficiency resulting from this divided responsibility. 
Gen. Marshall outlined in an interesting and striking way the 
economies which should result to the Government from the 
adoption of standard construction specifications in the place 





of the many and varied ones now enforced by the various. 


bureaus in charge of construction work. He pointed to the 
work of the Construction Division of the Army, which 
adopted standard specifications, as concrete evidence of the 
economies that might be expected to accrue from this source 
alone with the construction work of the Government under 
one head as provided for in the “Jones-Reavis” bill. 
Wednesday’s program was arranged to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the members of the various state teams to confer 
with members of Congress in reference to the bill, in the 
morning, and to report back to the convention in the after- 
noon. The reports of the state teams were followed by a 
discussion of ways and means for financing the Association 
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and the reports of the committees on Text of Billi, New Or- 
ganization, Nominations and Election of Officers and Reso- 
lutions. The committee on Text of Bill recommended that 
the text be left unchanged, and the recommendation was ac- 
cepted by the convention as was the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Organization that the scope of the Association be 
enlarged to include representatives from business organiza- 
tions, professions other than those already included, and so- 
cial and other organizations. 

M. O. Leighton was unanimously re-elected chairman of 
the Executive Committee 


Governor Allen Indicts 
Brotherhood Leaders 
t. OVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN of Kansas, in speaking to 

to the extraordinary session of the Kansas State 

Legislature, called on January 5, 1920, charged the 
leaders of the four railway brotherhoods with attempting to 
control the government through coercion and with having ~ 
“initiated the present insane notion that an organized minor- 
ity is greater than government itself.” The extraordinary 
session was called primarily in the hope that a “court of 
industrial relations” might be established which will pro- 
vide a substitute for strikes and lockouts and protect the 
public against the abuses which now come upon it during the 
course of industrial controversy. In his message Governor 
Allen outlined the industria] legislation which he believes 
should be enacted in the state of Kansas to avoid such situ- 
ations as recently arose during the strike of bituminous coal 
miners. After producing statistics showing the number of 
strikes and the cost of these actions to both the public and 
the industries concerned, especially during the recent coal 
strike, he said: 

“The miners are being urged by a lot of professional labor 
officers who live off the exploitation of labor controversies, 
who fight this legislation because they realize that with its 
enactment their peculiarly radical type of leadership will be 
unnecessary. From all over this state there is coming a flood 
of protest from various union bodies who are not concerned 
in this bill, who do not belong to the essential industries 
affected by it and who have made absolutely no study of the 
plan, but who are being urged by professional labor leaders 
to protest. Those most active in leading the fight against 
the bill are the officers of the four railway brotherhoods. 

“These gentlemen, who constitute the aristocracy of organ- 
ized labor, have less real concern in the proposed bill than 
any of the other essential industries touched by the bill, be- 
cause of the interstate character of their employment. Never- 
theless, they are leading this fight because of the orders they 
have received from their national leaders that no legislation 
making it unnecessary for organized labor to use the club 
of the strike is to be permitted. These men established the 
first sad record in the United States of government by coer- 
cion. They initiated the present insane notion that an organ- 
ized minority is greater than government itself when they 
brought about by intimidation the enactment of the Adamson 
law. This victory over government, obtained while these 
leaders held their stop watches on Congress, gave rise to the 
belief on the part of the more radical labor leaders that the 
general public had no rights which labor was bound to re- 
spect. These leaders have now come to Kansas in the hope 
that they may, by reminding the legislative members of the 
political power of their organization, secure from intimidated 
legislators the same sort of victory in Kansas they forced in 
Washington. I have a feeling that these enthusiastic pro- 


moters of industrial warfare upon the public underestimate 
the Kansas spirit.” 
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Canadian currency, according to a recent order, must not 
be accepted by employees of government operated railroads 
because of the fluctuation of exchange rates. 


Lewis Pilcher, secretary of Section 7 (Freight Claims), of 
the American Railroad Association, has moved his office from 
Richmond, Va., to Chicago, Ill, where his address is 431 
South Dearborn street. 


The Utah Associated Industries liave addressed a letter to 
senators and representatives in Congress advocating the 
early return of railroads to their owners, with legislation 
that will make possible the successful operation of the lines 
under private ownership. 


At the Western Railway Club, Chicago, Monday evening, 
January 19, Leslie R. Pyle, supervisor of fuel conservation 
in the Central Western Region, will read a paper on “The 
Preparation of Locomotives at Enginehouses and Shops 
and Its Relation to Fuel Economy.” 


H. T. Swegman, chief of the bureau of claims in the legal 
department of the Pennsylvania Lines, with office at Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Chicago Steam Railroad 
Claim Conference, an organization composed of the members 
of the claim office staffs of the roads centering in Chicago. 


Ernest R. Dewsnup, professor in the department of trans- 
portation of the University of Illinois, has been elected to the 
chair of commerce at the University of Liverpool, Liverpool, 
England. Mr. Dewsnup, who is well known in transportation 
circles of the United States as a result of his investigations and 
writings on transportation subjects, will sail for England in 
February. 


The United Mine Workers of America at the recent re- 
convened convention at Columbus, Ohio, voted affirmation of 
the action of the union’s international officers in accepting 
President Wilson’s proposal to settle the recent strike of 
bituminous coal miners. According to reports of the meeting 
the vote was taken only after three days of debate on the 
motion, which was presented by the head of the Pennsylvania 
miners’ organization. 


The American Association of Engineers, Chicago, has made 
arrangements with the producers of six screen weeklies 
whereby the association will furnish lists of engineering 
work, photographs of which will be of interest to the public. 
The motion picture companies will then arrange for photo- 
graphs to be taken for display in their firms. The association 
requests the co-operation of engineers in calling to their at- 
tention projects which would be of interest in this way. 


Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, has offered in the Senate 
a resolution calling on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate and report upon living conditions of trainmen 
who are compelled to lie over between trips at terminals of 
railroads, and also to investigate “the feasibility on the part 
of railroad companies of furnishing to their men such ac- 
commodations.” One of the Senator’s constituents has thus 
far failed to induce the Railroad Administration to pay him a 
large salary for supervising the work of improving the con- 
ditions referred to. 


Herbert C. Hoover, head of the civilian relief commission 
for Europe and at present vice-chairman of the President’s 
[Industrial Commission, will be the guest of the Western 
Society of Engineers, Chicago, the last week in February at 
which time the Washington Award, founded by John A. 
Alvord, a member of the society, will be presented to him 
for “pre-eminent services in promoting the public welfare as 
chairman of the Commission for Relief of Belgium and as 
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Food Administrator of the United States.” Mr. Hoover has 
intimated that the final report of the Industrial Commission 
will be the topic on which he will speak on this occasion. 


The nation-wide strike of steel workers, which went into 
effect on September 22, 1919, was officially ended on Janu- 
ary 9, according to an order issued by the national committee 
of the steel workers’ union. The order declared the commit- 
tee’s decision was forced by ruthless misuse of power by the 
steel corporation, the press, the courts, federal troops, state 
police and public officials in denying steel workers the right 
of free speech and free assemblage and the right to organize. 
The order added that the union will launch an immediate 
campaign to further organize steel workers. 


Engineering Council has sent letters to 50,000 engineers 
outlining the character of work under way, and in immediate 
prospect, and soliciting funds for the support of this work. 
A tentative budget which has been prepared contemplates the 
receipt of $15,000 from member societies and $30,000 from 
general contributions; and expenditures of $12,000 each for 
the general office at New York and for the Washington 
office, which latter has in charge the campaign for the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Public Works. The total 
expenditures for 1919 were $50,000, half of which went for 
the support of the Washington office and $13,500 for the 
engineering societies’ employment bureau. 


Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has introduced in the Senate 
a resolution calling on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to report to the Senate, first, to what extent, if any, part or 
all of the proceeds from the sale of stocks or bonds by rail- 
roads have been used for other than proper and legitimate 
purposes, giving in each instance the railroad, the extent 
of the practice, the purposes to which the proceeds were 
used and the names of the officers guilty; and, second, to 
what extent, if any, directors and other officers of interstate 
railroads are directors or other officers of corporations having 
business dealings or financial relations with such railroads, 
with particulars as to such relationship and the effect it may 
have had. ' 


Shades of Bill Carlisle! 


The ticket agent of the Southern Pacific at Stockton, Cal., 
was held up recently by a lone masked bandit and forced at the 
point of a gun to turn over approximately $275 in currency. 
The holdup occurred as the agent was closing the office for the 
night, and the bandit, after forcing him to hand over all of the 
money in sight, caught a freight train which was passing at the 
time. 


Committee for Registering Engineers 


Engineering Council in October, 1918, authorized the crea- 
tion of a committee to investigate the subject of licensing or 
registering engineers, architects and surveyors. After 14 
months’ work the committee submitted its report accom- 
panied by a recommended uniform registration law at the 
December meeting of the council which voted to receive the 
report and to give ‘it and the proposed law immediate and 
wide publicity. The report shows that ten states have already 
enacted laws registering engineers and at least 18 states have 
laws registering architects. These laws are not uniform in 
character and have often proved a serious detriment. The 
recommended law, framed with a view to its adoption, uni- 
form, throughout the states, creates a state board of registra- 
tion consisting of seven members appointed by the governor, 
of which at least three shall be professional engineers and 
three architects, with a term of office of four years. In the 
main, all engineers, architects and surveyors over 25 years 
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of age who submit satisfactory evidence to the board that 
they are qualified to practice engineering, etc., will be eligible 
for registration when the application is accompanied by the 
proper fee. Certificates of registration will be issued which 
may be revoked or re-issue refused by the board for any 
gross misconduct or incompetency, charged and proved 
against a registered engineer, architect or surveyor. 


Material Handling Machinery 


The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, on Thursday and Friday, January 29 and 30. 
All persons interested in the art of mechanical handling are 
invited to attend. This association is composed of and is 
organized in the interest of makers of cranes, hoists, winches, 
conveyors, industrial trucks, tractors, bulk handling ma- 
chinery, elevators, motors, electrical control apparatus, bat- 
teries, ball-bearings, wire-rope, manilla rope, hand lift trucks, 
etc. There will be a luncheon at the hotel on Thursday. In- 
formation may be had from Z. W. Carter, secretary, 35 West 
39th street, New York City. 


Fire Hazards 


The Southwestern regional director, by circular 261, citing 
careless handling of torches, orders that: (1) The use of 
torches be confined to “under and around” locomotives; 
(2) That particular care be exercised when using torches 
both as to handling and storing; when not in use they should 
be kept in metal receptacles, never in wooden lockers; 
(3) That where electricity is available electric lights should 
be installed so as to make torches unnecessary. The director 
recommends the following rules: That greasy waste, coal 
oil torches, oils, and matches be not stored in wooden clothes 
lockers, but in metal boxes or racks; that all clothing be 
hung up, and that frame cupboards shall not rest on floors; 
cupboards must have slanting tops, wire screen or ventilated 
doors, and be built into the wall so that rubbish will not ac- 
cumulate behind them. Clothes cupboards should not be 
permitted in paint or smith shops, foundries or oil houses, 
unless made of solid sheet iron with proper ventilation and 
set on fireproof supports. All cupboards must be inspected 
and cleaned at least once each month. 


New Union Station at Cleveland to be Started 


Definite announcement has been made by the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Union Terminals Company of its intention to begin 
the construction of a $50,000,000 union passenger station at 
Cleveland early in the present year. On December 30 the 
Cleveland City Council adopted an ordinance which made 
possible the construction of the new station without the co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania. This requires that work be 
begun by March 6, 1920, the station to be completed within 
five years and the lines within the city limits to be electri- 
fied in ten years. Negotiations for the construction of a new 
union station at Cleveland have been in progress for several 
years. According to the Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany, the New York Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis are officially committed to the project 
and it is expected that their declaration of intention to accept 
the charter granted by the city will be filed in the immediate 
future. The Erie, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie are, according to these reports, 
pledged to accept the plan and only the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio have failed so far to sanction the project. 
A description of the proposed new station appeared in the 
Railway Age of March 21, 1919, page 755. 


National Agreement for Clerks 


A national agreement covering rules and working conditions 
for railroad employees represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees has been signed between the director general of rail- 
roads and the officers of that organization, effective January 1, 
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1920, and to continue in force during the period of federal con- 
trol. The request for a national agreement for these employees 
was made last summer and has been under consideration since 
that time, first, by a committee representing the regional directors 
and the employees, next, by the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions and, finally, between the director general 
and members of his staff and representatives of the clerks’ 
organization. 

The agreement just signed covers rules relating to seniority, 
discipline, etc. The chief item in the agreement is that time and 
one-half for overtime after eight hours will be paid to all em- 
ployees affected except certain employees having light or inter- 
mittent work whose present monthly pay is preserved for the 
present hours of work. The agreement also provides for giving 
all employees covered one day’s rest every week as far as prac- 
ticable and where the operation of the railroad would not be 
affected thereby. 


Conferees Make Progress on Railroad Bill 


The conferees on the railroad bill have practically reached an 
agreement on the comparatively minor differences between the 
Senate and the House bills, according to an announcement by 
Senator Cummins, and on Monday, January 12, began the discus- 
sion of the more controversial features of the proposed legisla- 
tion, which are involved in the provisions of the Cummins bill 
that were not in the Esch bill. These include the percentage rule 
of rate-making, limitation of earnings, compulsory consolidation, 
transportation board and federal incorporation, which are enough 
to keep the conference committee busy without definite results 
for several days. In a general way they represent the ideas 
which the Senate committee put into its bill and which the House 
committee left out of its bill, although the House committee did 
propose a general rule of rate-making which was eliminated by 
the House, and therefore they include the points on which there 
is a sharp difference of opinion between the Senate and House 
conferees, both of which have already been backed up by the 
votes of their respective houses. It is generally believed that 
some at least of these controversial provisions of the Cummins 
bill will be sacrificed in order to gain the acceptance of the others, 
but at this writing the discussion in the conference committee had 
not progressed sufficiently to indicate which, if any, would be 
most likely to prevail, or to what extent they might be modified 
to make them more acceptable. By tacit consent, the labor sec- 
tions, including the prohibition against strikes, were postponed 
for discussion after the financial provisions have been considered. 


Speedy Return of Railroads Advocated 


The directors of the Minneapolis (Minn.), Civic & Com- 
merce Association have adopted resolutions advocating the 
speedy return of railroads to private ownership. They ask: 

(1) That Congress make equitable provision for re-estab- 
lishing railway credit; that until railway credit has been so 
re-established under supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the present guaranteed compensation be con- 
tinued, and if necessary the government loan capital to the 
carriers at reasonable rates of interest. 

(2) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be author- 
ized to fix minimum and maximum rates, and in co-operation 
with the state railroad commissions, co-ordinate interstate 
and state rates; 

(3) That, under supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an agency be created to hear and arbitrate 
wage disputes; and that lockouts and strikes be prohibited 
during the consideration and determination of disputes; 

(4) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be en- 
larged so as to properly exercise all of its present functions 
and in addition be given plenary power over:— 

a—tThe issuance of all railway securities. 

b—The transportation needs, facilities and service throughout the 
country. 

c—The vse, contro! and supply, as well as the movement, distribution 
and operation of trains, including re-distribution of traffic necessitated 
by congestions and the joint use of terminals. Fra 

d—To prohibit extension of present lines or construction or acquisition 
of new lines by any carrier until it has obtained from the Commission 
a certificate of public necessity and convenience. 

e—To require the construction of docks, and of rail connections be- 
tween rail and water carriers. 
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Oscar F. Bell, traffic manager of the Crane Company, Chi- 
cago, has retired and J. A. Brough, assistant traffic manager, 
has been promoted to that position. 


D. M. Denison, general freight agent of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected a member of the St. Paul (Minn.) District 
Freight Traffic Committee. 


The Canadian Pacific now runs its passenger trains to and 
from the Central Station at Ottawa, Ont., the Broad street 
station having been abandoned for passenger service. The 
Central Station now accommodates 36 trains a day. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Northern moved 16,821,209 gross 
tons of iron ore for the season just closed as compared with 
20,567,288 gross tons during the preceding season. The de- 
crease in tonnage has been attributed to labor troubles. 


O. M. Odell, formerly in the freight traffic department of 
the Missouri Pacific, at Joplin, Mo., has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., succeeding J. H. Dasher, who has resigned. 


H. M. Remington has been appointed assistant manager of 
the traffic bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding John S. Willis, resigned. Mr. Remington 
has had long experience with the Michigan Central Railroad 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Director General Hines announced on January 7 that the 
Central Coal Committee during the preceding 10 days had 
been permitting the overseas export of bituminous coal upon 
specific authorization in each case up to about 50 per cent 
of normal. It was expected that within a few days the aggre- 
gate export tonnage could be increased, but recent develop- 
ments indicate that not only will this be impossible for 
several weeks, but it may become necessary to again curtail 
the overseas tonnage. The committee does not desire to 
again go into widespread distribution of coal but will not 
refrain from taking charge of distribution in individual cases, 
under the authority of the priority list, if this becomes neces- 
sary. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, at 
a meeting in New York City on January 8, adopted a resolu- 
tion, to be sent to Washington, protesting against the recent 
reductions in freight rates from Ohio and other central terri- 
tory to South Atlantic and Gulf ports; reductions made with 
a view to favoring the movement of export freight over those 
routes. The Chamber declares: That the central territory 
referred to is naturally tributary to north Atlantic ports and 
that there is no legitimate reason for making low rates to 
the south at the present time; that if reasonable notice had 
been given a protest would have been made before the new 
tariffs were put into effect; that this arbitrary effort to divert 
the traffic from its natural channels is economically unsound; 
that there is no congestion at northern ports warranting this 
action if the lines are permitted to use their facilities to the 
best advantage; that the situation will be greatly improved 
with the return of the railroads to private ownership; and 
that the Shipping Board has been allocating steamships to 
southern ports unreasonably. From Youngstown, Ohio, to 
New York the distance is 494 miles; to New Orleans 1,131 
miles; yet the rate has been made the same to both places. 
On iron and steel articles, the rate, 32 cents per 100 Ib., 
the same to New Orleans, in disregard of the long-and-short- 
haul rule. Shipments to New Orleans go through Cincinnati, 
whence the rate is 39 cents to New Orleans and the same 
to New York. A similar comparison is made in connection 
with rates from Cleveland, Ohio, to Jacksonville, Fla. The 
southbound railroads have to carry freight 1,400 miles at the 
usual charge for 400 miles; and, it is claimed, most of the cars 
have to be returned north empty. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Time-Limit for Filing Freight Claims Unreasonable 


The commission declares unreasonable the recent practice 
of some roads in refusing to settle freight claims more than 
two years and one day old (and the practice of all federal 
roads since last July, when the Railroad Administration di- 
rected the roads to defer such payments for a time, in order 
to insure uniform practice) and decides that the bill-of-lading 
provision should be amended. 

This two-year clause in the uniform bill-of-lading was 
made the subject of a complaint by the National Industrial 
Traffic League. By this clause, which is section 3, paragraph 
5, suits for loss, damage or delay of freight, must be insti- 
tuted within two years and one day. Many railroads con- 
strued this as forbidding the payment of valid claims for loss 
and damage after the expiration of the two years and one 
day. At the same time, other railroads were continuing to 
pay such claims, in accordance with the former general cus- 
tom, construing the clause in question as prohibiting the 
bringing of suits, but not forbidding the voluntary payment 
of valid claims. The Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, and many other organizations, intervened as parties to the 
complaint. 

The decision was on the complaint of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, against the director general, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Company and others. The commission finds 
that reasonable and non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial 
provisions to be applied for the future would be substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Suits for loss, damage or delay shall be instituted ‘ile 
within two years and one day after delivery of the property, 
or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within two years 
and one day after a reaosnable time for delivery has elapsed; 
Provided, however, that where claims for loss, damage or 
delay have been duly filed with the carrier and such claims have 
not been definitely declined in writing by the carrier before the 
beginning of the last six months of the two-years-and-one-day 
period, then suit thereon may be filed within six months from 
the date the claims are definitely declined in writing by the car- 
rier, but not after. Where claims for loss, damage or delay are 
not filed, or suits are not instituted thereon, in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions, the carrier will not be liable and such 
claims will not be paid.” 

The defendants will be expected to modify their bill-of- 
lading provisions within 60 days. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Douglas Brookman has resigned as chief counsel for the 
Railroad Commission of California to begin private practice 
of law at San Francisco, Cal. He will be succeeded by Hugh 
T. Gordon, attorney for the Commission at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Brookman has been the legal adviser of the Commission 
for the last seven years. 


State Commissions 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has ordered 
that the present freight tariffs of the railway companies subject 
to the jurisdiction of the board be continued in effect. The 
order continues indefinitely the 25 per cent increase in freight 
rates, made in August, 1918. 


The Railroad Commission of California in its annual re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1919, shows that in the 12 
months covered by the report the commission held 612 public 
hearings and met 269 times at the offices of the commission 
in San Francisco. During this period 80 formal complaints 
and 803 formal applications were filed with the commission. 
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The number of decisions handed down was 943. During the 
same period the commission received 2,290 informal com- 
plaints and instituted 13 cases on its own initiative. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada recently 
ordered that the demurrage tolls to be charged for delays to 
cars at Winnipeg, Man., because of the general strike in that 
district, be $1 per car per day from the commencement of the 
strike to the fifth day after its termination. This compromise 
was offered by the railway companies, but the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade and other commercial organizations wanted more 
favorable terms and protested to the Board. The order sustain- 
ing the position of the railways was issued by the Board after 
extended hearings. 


Because of the present car shortage which is said to be 
hampering many Oregon industries, and “throwing thou- 
sands of men out of employment,” Fred E. Buchtel, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of Oregon, has asked 
officers of the Railroad Administration for relief and has 
also addressed an appeal to Oregon senators and repre- 
sentatives. Commissioner Buchtel, in his communications, 
has not complained of the local distribution of cars in Ore- 
gon, but calls for drastic remedies to be applied at Missouri 
river points and east, so that freight and empty cars shall be 
expedited. The Public Service Commission of Oregon is at 
the same time urging the loading of cars to full capacity, 
prompt loading and unloading and other remedies to relieve 
the shortage. 


Court News 


Quarantine Regulations—Unloading for Inspection 


The Iowa Supreme Court holds that the quarantine regu- 
lations requiring carriers to unload for inspection horses 
brought into Iowa from points west of the Missouri river, 
unless a certificate of health is attached to the way bill, do 
not require a railroad to unload a shipment of horses at the 
yards nearest the Missouri river, but only at the yards near- 
est the river on its own line-—Marks v. Rock Island (Iowa) 
169 N. W. 764. 


Doing Business in State 


The Georgia Supreme Court holds that a foreign railroad 
corporation, which neither owns, leases, nor operates any 
line of road within the State of Georgia, is not “doing busi- 
ness” within the State, in the sense that liability to service is 
incurred, because it maintains an office and employs an agent, 
resident in the State, for the merely incidental business of 
soliciting freight, especially where the cause of action did 
not grow out of, and had no connection with, business so 
initiated —V. S. & P. v. De Bow (Ga.) 98 S. E. 381. 


Duty as to Sale of Perishable Goods 


A terminal carrier received an interstate shipment of 
peaches in bad condition, and the consignee refused to accept 
it. The peaches had to be sold promptly. The Iowa Supreme 
Court holds that the sale did not amount to a conversion. 
The condition of the peaches was the result of insufficient 
refrigeration provided by the initial carrier. The connecting 
carrier was liable only for damages resulting from its own 
negligence, and not for that of the initial carrier—E. H. 
Emery & Co., v. Chicago, B. & Q. (Iowa) 170 N. W. 540. 


Crossing Accidents 


The California District Court of Appeal, Third District, holds 
that under a complaint for death at a crossing alleging that the 
engineer in charge of a locomotive negligently, without giving 
whistle or bell signal, ran the locomotive across the highway at 
a great rate of speed, while the crossing was concealed from 
view by buildings and box cars, no recovery could be had on 
the ground that the placing of the box cars and buildings was 
a negligent act; as this would not be of itself a negligent act 
as to persons traveling over-the crossing—Fimple v. Southern 
Pacific (Cal.), 177 Pac., 871. 
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United States Supreme Court 


Electric Power to Interstate Trains as 
Part of Interstate Commerce 


A lineman in the employ of the Southern Pacific received 
an electric shock while wiping insulators, which caused him 
to fall from a steel power pole, producing injury which 
approximately caused his death. The California Supreme 
Court affirmed an award by the State Industrial Accident 
Commission under the Workmen’s Compensation Act against 
the company, which took the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court. At the time of the accident the company 
maintained a power house at Fruitvale, California, where it 
generated electric current which moved its cars engaged in 
both interstate and intrastate commerce. From the gener- 
ators this current passed along main cables, through trans- 
forming station, to the trolley wires, and thence to the 
motors. When he received the shock, the deceased was en- 
gaged in work on one of the main lines. 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds, (opinion 
of Mr. Justice McReynolds), that the work was part of 
interstate commerce, and the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act did not apply, therefore the judgment below must 
be reversed. Power is no less essential than tracks or 
bridges to the movement of cars. The accident occurred 
while the deceased was wiping insulators actually supporting 
a wire which then carried electric power so intimately con- 
nected with the propulsion of cars that if it had been short- 
circuited through his body, they would have stopped in- 
stantly. His work was therefore directly and immediately 
connected with interstate transportation and an essential 
part of it. Mr. Justice Clarke dissenting. Southern Pacific 
vs. Industrial Accident Commission. Decided January 5, 1920. 


Taxation of Main Tracks, Sidetracks and Buildings 


To pay the cost of a district road improvement contemplated, 
an Arkansas act made it a charge upon all of the real prop- 
erty, railroads and tramroads in the district. The tax was im- 
posed upon the assessed value of the main track, side tracks, 
rolling stock, buildings and material of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern apportioned to the road district under a state 
law for the valuation of railroad property. The rate was the 
same for all real property in the district. The company, in the 
District Court, obtained a decree permanently enjoining the tax 
to the extent that it was imposed on personal property—rolling 
stock and materials. From that part of the decree no appeal 
was made. But the District Court dismissed the railroad’s bill 
so far as applicable to the real estate—the main track, side tracks 
and buildings. The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed this and 
enjoined the collection of the tax on the real estate on two 
grounds: 


(1) Because the including of the franchise and other intangi- 
ble property of the company resulted in a “higher rate of taxa- 
tion” cn the railroad’s property than on the other property in 
the district, and 

(2) Because the evidence failed to show that the company 
would derive any benefit from the improvement of the highway. 

The Road-District took the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that court, on the first point, sustains the 
district, holding that the basis for assuming that the franchises 
of the railroad company were added as a separate personal 
property value to the assessment of the company’s real property 
becomes, upon the record in the case, much too unsubstantial to 
justify invalidating the tax involved, if it were otherwise valid. 
The act creating the Road-District declares that all real property 
within the district, including railroads and tramroads, will be 
benefited by the building of the highway more than the cost 
thereof, as apportioned in the county assessment of each piece 
of property within the district. The Supreme Court ‘has decided 
that such legislative determinations can be assailed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment only where the legislative action is “arbi- 
trary, wholly unwarranted,” “a flagrant abuse, and by reason of 
its arbitrary character a confiscation of particular property.” 
(Wagner v. Baltimore, 239 U. S., 207, and Houck v. Little River 
Drainage District, 239 U. S., 254.) The railroad’s receiver 
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called four witnesses, three of them engineers and one a super- 
intendent of the company, who testified in general terms that the 
highway, a little less than 3%4 miles long and the principal road 
to the village of Alma, was not and never would be of any 
benefit to the railroad. The Road-District called three residents 
of Alma, who testified that the road would increase the rail- 
road’s business and divert business from Van Buren, where 
there was a competing railroad. The court added the fact that 
anything that develops the territory which a railroad serves 
must necessarily be of benefit to it, and that no agency for such 
development equals that of good roads. The holding of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals that the railroad would not be benefited 
by the improvement was therefore not sustained and the decree 
of the District Court was affirmed—Branson v. Bush (receiver 
St. L, I. M. & S.). Decided December 22, 1919. 


Compensation for Carrying Empty Mail Bags 


In an action by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
against the United States it appeared that the railroad 
operated a line between Tower Grove, Mo., and Texarkana, 
Ark. So much of the line as lies between Poplar Bluff and 
Texarkana was aided in construction by a land grant by acts 
of 1853 and 1866, providing that government property and 
troops should be transported free of charge. Pursuant to the 
act of May 27, 1908, making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department, the Postmaster General withdrew from 
the mail mail bags despatched empty, and sent them by 
freight over the company’s line, beginning July 1, 1910. 
The Postmaster General made deduction of this entire freight 
charge for all empty bags between Texarkana and Poplar 
Bluff from the railroad’s bill, which called for payment for 
the empty bags at the full commercial rate. The Court of 
Claims decided against the railroad. 53 Ct. Cl, 45. 

Two questions were presented: (1) Could the empty 
mail bags be lawfully withdrawn from the mails merely for 
the purpose of reducing the railroad’s compensation for mail 
transportation service? and (2) Assuming that they were 
lawfully withdrawn and shipped by freight, were they “prop- 
erty” of the United States within the purview of the land 
grant acts of 1853 and 1866? 

The Supreme Court of the United States (opinion by Mr. 
Justice Day), answers the first question in the affirmative. 
For the purpose of fixing compensation in the weighing of the 
mail, Congress, by the act of May 27, 1908, directed that the 
weight of the empty bags should be withheld in determining 
the average weight of the mails as the basis of fixing com- 
pensation, and this action of Congress violated no con- 
tractual or other right of the railroad. The second question 
was also answered in the affirmative, the empty bags, being 
property of the United States, must be carried free as per 
the land-grant provision. The court saw no reason why 
Congress might not regard empty mail bags, being returned 
for further use, as no longer a part of the mails. Under the 
land grant acts the railroad, in consideration of benefits 
received, was bound, when required, to transport troops and 
property of the United States free of charge. The empty 
mail bags were property and belonged to the United States. 

Mr. Justice Reynolds dissented, on the ground that though 
the mail bags are property of the United States in a cer- 
tain sense, whether full or empty, they are elements of the 
mail whether going out or coming back. He added: “A 
clear distinction between property of the United States and 
United States mail is preserved by the very language of the 
land grant statutes: and, I think, Congress had no purpose— 
if, indeed, the power—to convert mail into property within 
the meaning of these statutes simply by directing carriage 
of the former in freight trains. The purpose was to secure 
transportation at less than former cost, and to such end Con- 
gress, in effect, commanded that emptied bags, a portion of 
the mails for which rapid movement is not essential, ‘shall 
be transmitted by either freight or express,’ and compensa- 
tion made according to the ordinary rates. Under this in- 
terpretation the railroad would suffer no oppressive burden 
and contemplated economies would be effectuated.”—St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern vs. United States, decided 
January 5, 1920 
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In answer to an inquiry in Parliament Sir Rhys Williams, 
parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Transport, stated 
recently that between November, 1918, and July, 1919, the 
number of persons employed on the railways increased from 


500,000 to 600,000. 


According to a statement in the English Parliament, the 
amount allowed in the estimated expenditure on the railways 
during the current financial year for the six shilling per 
ton increase in the price of coal was £3,000,000. This in- 
crease has since been removed and a further decrease of 
four shillings was made. 


Coal Shortage on Austrian Railways 


The Austrian railways were forced to suspend passenger 
service during Christmas week on account of shortage of 
coal, all coal reserves being exhausted. 


The Simplon Express 


As indicating the gradual resumption of international rail- 
way travel in Europe it is noted that on January 1, the 
Simplon express began to run as a through train, with dining 
and sleeping cars, from Paris to Bukarest and Belgrade. 


May Buy Austrian Railway System 


Reports that American capital may be invested in railway 
properties of the former central empires again crop up in a 
report from Trieste to the effect that Austria is negotiating 
with a Franco-American syndicate for the sale of the Danu- 
ee fleet and the Austrian State Railways for 40 billion 
rancs. 


Sardinian Railways Pass Over to the State 


The chief normal gage railways on the sland of Sardinia, 
which have hitherto been worked by a private company, were 
absorbed in the system of the Italian State Railways on 
January 1. The services will be thoroughly reorganized, 
rolling stock overhauled, and various other improvements 
effected. 


Swiss Railway Electrification 


Progress in the electrification of the Swiss railways is re- 
ported by the fact that the middle of December was fixed 
for the opening of the Davos and the Filisur line for pas- 
senger traffic. It is hoped to have finished the electrification 
of the line between Davos and Klosters sometime during 
the coming year, and in 1921 between Klosters and Land- 
quart ‘and between Reichenau and Disentis. 


Receipts and Expenditure on Swiss Railways 


Lonpon. 

An article abstracted from the Schweizer Export Review by 
the Technical Review states that in the first six months of this 
year the Swiss State Railways brought in 35% million francs 
from increased tariffs. The average price of coal in 1918 was 
Fes. 153 ($30) per ton as against Fes. 27 ($5.40) before the war. 
For the year 1920 the expenditure upon maintenance and elec- 
trification is estimated at 125 million francs. The 8-hour work- 
ing day increases the expenditure by seveval million francs, and 
it seems doubtful whether the goods traffic will reach pre-war 
figures. The estimate for 1920 is as follows: Receipts, 328 
million francs; expenditure, 288 million francs. The net re- 
ceipts therefor expected to be 40 million francs, which will not 
suffice to pay interest on debentures, and it is difficult to see how 
this deficit will be covered. 

Among the various methods discussed for meeting the antici- 
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pated deficit, it has been considered that sufficient consideration 
has not been given to the serious effect of the enhanced cost of 
transport upon manufacturers competing for foreign trade. 


Central African Railways 


Saaction of the Portuguese government has been obtained, 
according to British authority, for certain modifications of 
the original concession for the construction of the railway 
from Beira to the Zambesi river, connecting with the 
Nyasaland Railways, reported in the Foreign Railway News 
column of October 3, page 715. The line, of about 170 miles 
in length, will be constructed by an English company, whose 
debentures will be guaranteed by the British Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate. The link to be known as the Trans-Zambesi Rail- 
way, will connect the Nyasaland Railway with the South 
African and Rhodesian systems, so that it will be possible to 
travel by train from Cape Town via Salisbury and Beira to 
Blantyre. 


Railway Connection With Finland 


According to a report from the British Minister at Stock- 
holm, the railway line connecting the Swedish and Finnish 
railway systems at Haparanda and Tornea was recently 
opened. The interconnection of the Finnish and Swedish 
railway systems has been under consideration since the ex- 
tension of the Swedish northern trunk line to the Tornea 
Valley, i.e., some time before the war. The importance of 
the junction of the two lines is diminished by the fact that 
the Swedish and Finnish gages are different, so that goods 
and passengers cannot be forwarded from Sweden to Finland 
by through trains. The new line, however, obviates the 
transhipment of goods by sea, as they have hitherto, as a rule, 
been sent across the Gulf of Bothnia. 


Ele -trification of Swedish Railways 


An abstract from the Swedish Export by Engineering 
states that the Railway Council are now considering the 
electrification of the Stockholm-Gothenburg line; the pro- 
posal will probably be laid before the Riksdag next year. 
The grant required is estimated at about 60,000,000 kronen, 
not allowing for locomotives. It is estimated that this 
amount should be spread over three years. 

The Railway Council has also proposed that the electrifica- 
tion of the Gellivara-Svarton railway already decided upon 
should be pushed on more rapidly. 


England’s Railway Material Exports 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
The returns of the Board of Trade state that the exports 
of railway material from Great Britain for the first ten 
months of 1919 were as follows: 


First ten First ten 

months, 1919 months, 1918 
DAUMER 65 o54.6 9 er eae ncterdece £1,120,025 £1,004,591 
CR EEE Ore eee rae 1,570,913 436,597 
UE COND 6 55.6 5 oe bis wries-e 395,420 346,361 
PON QO iivnneties 600 eanes 1,483,917 270,859 
Wheels and axles......:.s.c00. 94,533 303,255 
(i. ee. Se eee 743,374 494,080 
Chairs and metal sleepers....... 294,427 115,907 
Miscellaneous permanent way... 639,237 495,136 


. The weight of the rails exported dnuring the first ten 
months of the present year was 97,752 tons as against 23,828 
tons for the same period in 1918, and of chairs and metal 
sleepers 20,366 tons as against 7,327 tons during 1918. 


French Train Services Cut Down 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, London, reported 
recently that the coal shortage has necessitated the cutting 
down of railway passenger traffic to a minimum on certain 
lines. The state line from Paris to Dieppe, had two day 


expresses, one each way, cut, leaving only two day expresses 
three times a week. On the Paris-Granville route two ex- 
presses were cancelled, and on the Paris-Brest route two ex- 
presses also. The railway authorities expect to save 50 tons 
of coal daily on the state system. On the Eastern Railway 
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one express each way between Paris and Basle and one ex- 
press each way between Mulhouse and Basle are the chief 
modifications. Restrictions on other systems were being 
worked out, at the time the report was made. 


German Engine Works Busy 


In an article on the transport and coal questien in the 
Boérsen Courier, quoted in the Railway Gazette (London), a 
leading German manufacturer of locomotives says: 

“It might appear that the German locomotive industry is 
specially interested in receiving orders from the State Ad- 
ministration. The opposite is really the case. In the large 
locomotive works in Germany new locomotives are being 
built, mainly out of pre-war material, and production in the 
workshops has increased that it may be said to have 
reached the peace-time standard. The Hanoverian Masch- 
inenfabrik, for instance, is at the present time building some 
32 new locomotives monthly, with the employment of 5,000 
permanent workers. Having regard to the present economic 
situation in Germany, the only strange fact about this is that 
these locomotives are all sold to foreign countries. The 
prices which foreign countries are offering for German loco- 
motives are such as to enable the manufacturers to provide 
themselves with all kinds of material, not only machinery, 
oil, etc., but also coal either from Germany or abroad.” 


Spacing Out the “Rush Hours” 


The London Traffic Advisory Committee: is considering a 
proposal for relieving traffic congestion during the rush 
hours. The suggestion is that government departments and 
other large employers of labor should mutually arrange their 
hours of opening and closing so as to space out the “rush 
hour” traffic over a larger period, both in the :norning and 
evening. The principal insurance companies already release 
thousands of their clerks by 5;30 p. m., and it has now been 
suggested to the Advisory Committee that it may be found 
practicable to alter the standard hours of attendance at gov- 
ernment offices from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., to 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
if it be found feasible to devise some spacing-out scheme of 
the kind, the result should be an amelioration of the “rush 
hour” problem, which it is very difficult to obtain in any other 
way under existing conditions. The whole problem has be- 
come greatly accentuated this year by the general intro- 
duction of the shorter working day which, by enabling very 
large numbers of employed persons to start later and return 
earlier from their work, has still further increased the num- 
be of people traveling during the most congested hours. As 
in American cities, even under existing conditions, the ac- 
commodation provided on the London underground rail- 
ways is so much in excess of requirements during the greater 
part of the day, that the actual seat-mileage would suffice for 
three times the number of passengers, without taking the 
strap-hanger into account. 


Railway Notes from South Africa 
Johannesburg, November 10, 1919. 

The outstanding feature to be recorded this month is a 
further increase in the tariffs for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, parcels, live-stock, goods and coal traffic and other 
miscellaneous services on the South African Railways as from 
November 4, 1919. 

On passenger fares, season tickets excluded, a special levy 
of 10 per cent has been added to the already existent 10 per 
cent surcharge, thus making a total levy of 20 per cent on 
normal rates. As regards season tickets, the previous sur- 
charge of 5 per cent has been increased to 10 per cent. Par- 
cels and excess luggage traffic are now charged at a revised 
rate based on the 1918 scale plus 25 per cent (previous to the 
4th November the existing scale was that of 1918, plus a 10 
per cent levy). 

The rates for live-stock traffic have now been increased 
from a surcharge of 10 per cent to 25 per cent. On goods 
traffic, including bunker coal and coal for local consumption 
conveyed distances over 500 miles, the previous surcharge of 
10 per cent has been raised to 25 per cent. No alteration has, 
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however, been made in the railage charges on export cargo 
coal and coal for local consumption, conveyed distances not 
exceeding 500 miles. The previous surcharge of 10 per cent 
on all miscellaneous charges, such as for example cartage 
private sidings charges, storage and handling charges, has been 
increased from an existing 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The financial year which started April last was commenced 
with a deficit of £950,000 odd on the previous year’s work- 
ing. Further, although the revenue derived since the incep- 
tion of the new financial year up to the week ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1919 exceeded the estimates by £59,549 and £1,044 
in the administration of the railways’ and harbors’ affairs 
respectively, the excess of expenditure over receipts for the 
veriod April 1 to August 31, 1919, was £249,746, thus making 
the total debit balance up to that date £1,200,042. 

The main causes of this serious position was the increased 
war bonuses, advances in wages to several grades of the 
staff, payment for Sunday duty to the salaried staff, the in- 
creased cost of living, the enhanced cost of materials and 
the operation of the eight-hour work day. The war bonuses 
alone amount to about 1% millions sterling per annum, all 
of these factors entailing heavy additional expenditure. As 
regards the charges for the landing and shipping of cargoes at 
all Union Harbors it has been notified that where this work 
is done by the Administration an increase of 6d will be levied 
as from December 1 next on the existing rate per harbor ton. 


Eight-Hour Work Day 


The general application of the eight-hour day to the staff 
of the South African Railways and Harbors is proceeding 
as well as can possibly be expected. At the end of September 
last nearly 80 per cent of the total staff comprising some 
39,000 Europeans graded in 200 odd complete ranks, besides 
a number of unallied ones, were working under the new 
system. A fairly large number of station officials, gate- 
keepers and pumpers and practically all the lightkeepers in 
the service of the Administration are still working the old 
hours. (The lighthouses of the Union are administered by 
the Railways and Harbors management.) The charge in 
connection with these grades has made it necessary to 
engage and train a large number of learners and to provide 
accommodation and facilities for them. The biggest difficulty 
in making the change has arisen in connection with the 
running staff. As the outcome of a conference of the Run- 
ning Staff held on September 17, and three consecutive dates, 
at which the general manager, besides a number of other 
prominent railway officials were also present, it was decided 
to apply the eight-hour day basis to the running staff as from 
September 25 last in connection with all the runs and services 
where the final eight-hour day working could be applied. As 
a result of this decision shunting, ballasting and banking, the 
working of breakdown trains, the majority of the suburban 
and railcar services and a considerable number of passenger 
and goods train and engine runs will be paid for on the eight- 
hour basis at once and further similar services will be paid 
for on the same footing as the necessary changes are made. 
It is anticipated that in most cases where the change over 
will not necessitate heavy new works, the actual eight-hour 
day working will be in operation by the end of the current 
year. It has been decided that all employees to whom the 
eight-hour working day will apply will be paid on the eight- 
hour day basis as from December 25 next. In addition to 
the very considerable improvement in the working condition 
of the Railways’ and Harbors’ staff, which the change is 
bringing about, the alteration in hours must have a consider- 
able effect on the employment question in South Africa. As 
a result of it all servants of the department who have been 
on active service are being absorbed without displacing com- 
petent temporary assistants whe were carrying out their 
duties during their absence, and in addition to these, more 
than 1,000 additional men, mostly returned soldiers have been 
engaged. A large programme of new works such as quar- 
ters, improved watering supplies, improvements to line such 
as doubling, tunnels, deviations, and reductions in grades, 
new crossing places, rest rooms, locomotive exchange depots, 
etc., will have to be carried out to meet the changed working 
conditions and many of these works have already been 
authorized and put in hand. 
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Locomotive: Deliveries, Week Ending December 27 


The Railroad Administration has issued the following 
statement of locomotives shipped during the week ended De- 
cember 27: 


Works Road Number Type 
; a iS) Seaaaeeeepees 4 Santa Fe 
eee |e, ee ee 7 U. S. R. A. 6 W. Sw. 
| T. Pisnaeunnene 2 Pacific 
13 
Be ncevaws wi  wakiniewiaan 2 U. S. R. A. 8 W. Sw. 
Baldwin..... LS sk Se 2 Mallet 
aldwin..... py V2! 1 10 W. Sw. 
3 
i wiht eeicncenaetn wees — 
18 


Cars Built in Railroad Shops in November 


The Railroad Administration has issued the following 
statement of new cars constructed in railroad shops during 
the month ended November 30, 1919: 

















™ Steel Steel 
ass of cars Steel under center Wood Total 
frame sills 
Freight— at — — 
— Nan bs aki nw armen se wie 3 6 
opper 1 oe 
Gondola pan ‘ant . : 
ME waahimacdardiaes ue z 1 3 
Coke rack aie en 
Work car ce 1 1 “Yj "3 
Misc. freight cars ae we “s 4 4 
aaneens a aacasineaaleril hii i 3 3 
i 6pustatdiennéeeednae wi 74 
Refrigerator .......... a : ‘ ie 
Total freight....... 1 6 7 of 173 
Grand total. 22. css 1 6 75 91 173 


Cars Constructed in Railroad Shops 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
totals showing the passenger and freight cars built in rail- 
road shops during the first eleven months of 1919, as com- 
pared with the totals for all of 1918. The totals given, with 
an estimate to cover December, were included in the totals 
—_ in the statistics for the year in the Railway Age Janu- 
ary 2: 


FreicHt Cars—Cars Constructep 1n RarILroap SHops. 





























Number 
— fe, 
Type Year, 11 Months Total 
1918 1919 
Passenger— 
BE, Sieebe esd Vnie Wslse'd cate end towers 4 ‘ = 
BIE GROGTWOUEG 66 5.0c6 kcccecccccves 2 wi 2 
Se rere rec ern ee 1 a 3 
PONSUNEEY DABRERE oon cin cicccccenes 10 ; 10 
ee SS eee 4 — 4 
ESTEE SEES SRE Ana OO ea 51 4 55 
DE ciccs-wanbauuman wakes bircs alrd 24 St 24 
IE. i Gc kileacatedtn ian silo agl aia eokacna ae le 5 5 
Total passenger train cars...... 101 6 107 
Freight— 
DE Bos Ghee phate mai beenvekreke ham 1,099 405 1,504 
BN kiran giscri a sa tanta Sone or aGiarenkies "ole moran’ 857 341 1,198 
SOE kivckans aexeeSuew hese te ekus 1,726 75 1,801 
I tall anit n'a dl ree se alc asad osama ir seca aa iat orate 304 128 432 
ES OS a eas See 20 13 33 
PR rape ae ee ee 85 96 181 
Miscellaneous freight ................ ee 36 36 
MEE gcachaceeavaumires eaGecw wales 613 351 964 
BE DiGi sie yah beud abe aed wane e ia eae 3,834 2,839 6,673 
PROM 8 os.a bac aceennecuececakinn 125 10 135 
Total freight train and work equip- 
WOME GG ceccvieteccessccedc 8,663 4,294 12,957 
Total cars constructed in R.R. 
0 Pee ere ee 8,764 4,300 13,064 
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Locomotives Constructed in Railroad Shops 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
table showing the locomotives built in railroad shops in 1919. 
The totals given, with an estimate for December, was in- 
cluded in the annual production figures given in the statistics 
of 1919 in the Railway Age of January 2: 


Locomotives—New LocoMoTives CONSTRUCTED IN RAILROAD SHOPS. 


Constructed in R.R. shops 
—_ * 





cr 














Type Year, 11 Months Total 

1918 1919 
Bo aiacdinnuicnte soa earns es 68 7 75 
I <cccdwsad oben tes ead bbemiineks oahces Paks ne eae 
PN ache Caeee ene a ee Cheb keane 123 12 135 
OD goa icin ar eines Ahh at Ghee: occ aSere be wa itive ie 
a pesrienirerin seg mash ene renee: 2 2 4 

ee a ee eee — 
Consolidation a a a eee et oer are 10 6 16 
SP Ws os Oden ee ke orc saeecns ose nee 3 10 13 
Re eka o adele viens Wine ole cctetwe cos e.08e ” ne . 

7 Noh nae cankicdcsmlawaslceecawes: yao 
Sesmmed Eda ubarplet ee aaaialnatoe wo msia 6 a0-as 40 82 122 
ee epee eer o ae 4 
< Ree rer eee et ee 268 119 387 

Locomotives 


Tue Boston & Mainz is inquiring for 20 Santa Fe type loco- 
motives. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & TEXAs is inquiring for 10 Pacific, 
20 Mikado and 10 eight-wheel locomotives. 


A. M. Punte & Co., Havana, Cuba, have ordered two planta- 
tion locomotives from the Bell Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Tue Votey Orcan Company, Garwood, N. J., has ordered one 
storage battery switching locomotive from the Bell Locomotive 
Works. 

Tue West Construction Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
ordered two contractors’ locomotives from the Bell Locomotive 
Works, Inc. 

Tue DriamMonp Matcu Company has ordered one switching 
locomotive from the Bell Locomotive Works, Inc., for its Spo- 
kane, Wash., plant. 

Tue STEVENSVILLE-DESDEMONA OIL RAILWAY or TExAs has 
bought six freight and two passenger locomotives from the Bell 
Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Tue Union Pactric is in the market for 100 locomotives, in- 
cluding 19 2-8-8-0 Mallet type, 25 Santa, Fe type, 16 Mikados, 10 
Pacifics, 30 six-wheel switchers. 

THe CENTRALE SANTA DOMINICAS RAILROAD, San Domingo, 
West Indies, has ordered three general utility locomotives from 
the Bell Locomotive Works, Inc. 

Mirsut & Co., New York, have ordered 4, eight-coupled tank 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company, for the 
Taiwan Electric Power Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Union Pacirtc is in the market for 45 caboose cars. 

Tur INLAND STEEL Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 60 cars. 

Tue Davipson CHEMICAL Company, Baltimore, Md., is in the 
market for 20 50-ton ore cars. 


THe AMERICAN STEEL Company of Cuba is inquiring for 15 
steel underframe, steel superstructure cars, 36 ft. long. 


Tue BetciAn STATE RatLwAys have revived an inquiry for 
from 2,000 to 10,000 gondola cars of 20-ton capacity. 


Tue AMERICAN SMELTING & Rerintnc ComPANy is inquiring 
for from 10 to 16 50-ton general service gondola cars, and 50 
50-ton box cars. 


Mitsurt & Co., New York, have ordered from the American 
Car & Foundry Company, car material consisting of all metal. 
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Parts, except the couplers, draft gears, spring and air brakes, 
for 300 30-ton capacity wood underframe box cars. 


SopHus Berenpsen, 15 Broad street, New York, is in the 
market for 200 tank car bodies with glazed lining, to be used for 
transporting wine. 


Tue Unirep Rattways or Havana have ordered 300 30-ton 
box cars and 300 25-ton flat cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. These cars will have steel underframes. 


Passenger Cars 
Tue Boston & ALBANy is inquiring for 30 passenger cars, 


Tue DeLAware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 35 
suburban coaches. 


THE CENTRAL oF New Jersry is inquiring for from 25 to 50 
passenger coaches. 


_THE Erie Rariroap is inquiring for 30 60-ft. passenger cars, 
six passenger and baggage cars and four baggage cars, 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 40 70-ft. chair cars and 
25 baggage cars and has placed orders with the Pullman company 
for 7 dining cars, 5 of which are to be assigned to the Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake and 2 to the Oregon Short Line. 


Iron and Steel 


THE WHEELING & Laxe Erte has placed orders for 4,000 tons 
of rails with the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the basis of $55 for Bessemer and $57 for open hearth at the mill. 


MANNING, MAxweLtt & Moors, Inc., New York City, have 
ordered 875 tons of structural steel from the McClintic Marshall 
Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction of 
a foundry plant at Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


Mitsur & Co., New York, are in the market for about 100 
steel transmission towers calling for 6,000 tons of steel for one 
of the Japanese hydraulic electric companies, and are also in- 
quiring for 3,000 tons of rails and accessories for use on the 
Siamese State Railways. 


Miscellaneous 


THe Ann Arpor has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


SPECIAL REFRIGERATOR CARS have had to be provided on the 
Northern Pacific for the extraordinary number of carcasses of 
slaughtered elk shipped from Gardiner, Mont., recently, and 
also at Livingston, Mont. The early commencement of winter 
drove the animals down to Yellowstone Park during the open 
hunting season, resulting in the killing of over 3,000 animals. 
At the height of the season from 100 to 170 carcasses were 
shipped daily from Gardiner. 


NEws FROM VALDOsTA—The Georgia & Florida and the Val- 
dosta, Moultrie & Western railroads have adjusted their dif- 
ferences and the crossing of their tracks within the city limits 
of Valdosta has been laid. The V., M. & W. is now rapidly 
building its tracks toward Toombs street terminal; within ten 


. days the physical connection with the Georgia Southern & 


Florida road will be severed, and the V., M. & W. will com- 
mence using its own terminal, which is near the business center 
of the city. The V., M. & W. will commence then the erection 
of its shops on its terminal property, to build its cars and other 
equipment. The first work will be the construction of two mo- 
tor cars, which will be placed in the passenger service between 
Valdosta and Moultrie and by which passengers can go to Al- 
bany in less than half. the time now required. The company 
will also manufacture three motor cars for the trade and is now 
in possession of several orders for such cars from other roads.~ 
Savannah (Ga.) News. 
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Supply Trade News 
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H. H. Hendricks, formerly connected with the Ryan Car 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed a salesman for The 
Camel Company, Chicago. 


The Railway Motor Car Company, Hammond, Ind., con- 
templates the erection of a power plant and machine shop at 
its plant to cost approximately $200,000. 


C. H. Beck, special representative of the Safety Car De- 
vices Company at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds C. R. Ellicott 
as assistant eastern manager at New York. 


John W. Fogg, sales representative of the Boss Nut Com- 
pany, Chicago, with office at that city, has been promoted to 
railroad sales manager, with the same headquarters. 


The Wm. Graver Tank Works, Chicago, announces that it 
has changed its name to the Graver Corporation. There is 
no change in the management, ownership or directorate. 


A. L. Stephenson, credit manager of the National Malle- 
able Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
local treasurer for the company it its Indianapolis (Ind.) 
branch, a newly created position. 


C. R. Ellicott, assistant eastern manager at New York of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Fittsburgh, Pa., has 
been promoted to eastern manager, with headquarters at 
New York, vice Joseph R. Ellicott, retired. 


Fred C. Dunham, formerly assistant to the president of 
the National Railway Appliance Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the Hutchins Car Roofing Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Dunham’s headquarters are 103 Park ave- 
nue, New York City. 


A. P. Van Schaick, special representative at Chicago of 
the American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed assistant general sales manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at the Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, effective January 5. 


Charles Nourse, until recently in charge of the engineering 
department of the Heald Machine Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has severed his relations with that company to accept 
a position with the Lombard Machine Company, Worcester. 
Victor Bergstrom succeeds him. 


On December 31, 1919, the business of manufacturing and 
selling Delco-Light products heretofore conducted by the 
Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, was trans- 
ferred to the General Motors Corporation. The business will 
be operated until further notice by the Delco-Light Company. 


C. C. Humberstone has been appointed Chicago sales 
manager of the Anchor Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the jurisdiction of J. T. Landreth, western sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Humberstone was 
formerly connected with the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania. 


J. P. Bourke, who during the war, with the rank of major, 
was assistant to the quartermaster general and later assistant 
chief of staff to Major-General Omar Bundy, has returned to 
the service of the Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., as 
resident manager in charge of eastern territory, with office 
at New York. 


J. C. McCune, special engineer at Wilmerding, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant to district engineer eastern district, 
with headquarters at New York, and J. H. Woods, of the 
commercial-engineering department at Wilmerding, Pa., has 
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been appointed engineer of the export department, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 


Henry P. Thompson, a district representative at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has added to his sales engineering staff Albert A. 
Casey, who will push the sale of the American steam jet 
conveyor in that territory. Mr. Casey is a mechanical en- 
gineer, and a graduate of the Ohio State University. 


The Vanadium Corporation of America, 120 Broadway, 
New York, has bought all of the properties, excepting cash, 
receivables and securities, of Primos Chemical Company, the 
Primos Exploration Company, and the Primos Mining & 
Milling Company, producers of vanadium, molybdenum, 
tungsten and other steel alloys, and having valuable deposits 
of these elements in Colorado, and a large refining plant at 
Primos, Delaware county, near Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph Robinson, the inventor of the Robinson connector 
and formerly president of the Robinson Connector Company, 
has again become associated with the company. This follows 
an absence from the 
company of two years 
during which time Mr. 
Robinson has had no 
managerial or mechani- 
cal association with it. 
In his new association 
he will act in an advisory 
capacity, working in co- 
operation with A. R. 
Whaley, vice-president 
of the company and 
formerly vice-president 
of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Mr. Robinson was 
born in Dayton, Wash., 
on July 21, 1889. His 
family later went east to 
Illinois where, after leav- 
ing school at the age of 
12, he worked on a farm 
until he was 14. He 
then went west again and worked in a blacksmith shop until 
the age of 18 when he opened an office at Salem, Ore, 
as a designer of special machinery. While doing this work 
his attention was drawn to the need of a better means of coupling 
hose on railway trains. He worked out the design of the Robin- 
son connector for this purpose and after a study of the problem 
he came east with the device in 1909 and in 1910 organized the 
Robinson Connector Company of which he became president. 
For the next eight years he devoted his efforts to the develup- 
ment of the business represented by the company, until 1918, 
when he turned his interest over to other hands who, since that 
time, have endeavored to develop the device. Mr. Robinson re- 
taining only the ownership of the patents, but no other connec- 
tion than lessor with the company until his return to it as 
noted above. 


The Cleveland office of B. M. Jones & Co., Inc., New York, 
selling agents for Mushet steels and Taylor iron, has been 
moved from 824 Engineers building to 115 St. Clair avenue. 
N. W., where the office and warehouse have been combined 
Walter E. Sargent, formerly of Detroit, Mich., is now con- 
nected with the New York sales office of the company at 
192 Chambers street. 





J. Robinson 


The Fairbanks Company, Chicago, has purchased prac- 
tically the entire capital stock of the H. Channon Company, 
Chicago, and will enlarge the business of the latter company 
to include several new lines. The Channon Company started 
as a ship chandlery, but since the decline of shipping on the 
Great Lakes, has been engaged in the manufacture of con- 
tractors’ supplies, tents, and miscellaneous articles. A new 
organization has been formed with H. G. Elfborg, formerly 
with the Ajax Forge Company, Chicago, as president, Ben- 
jamin Berntsen and C. C. Viehoff, vice-presidents and John 
H. Hanley, secretary. 
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Bush, Roberts & Schaefer Company 


A new corporation, the Bush, Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
with offices in Chicago and New York, has been formed for 
the purpose of acting as engineers and contractors for gen- 
eral railroad construction work such as terminal facilities, 
reinforced concrete and steel bridges, viaducts and track 
elevation work. 

The corporation was formed by Colonel Lincoln Bush, 
formerly chief engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and more recently a consulting engineer with head- 
quarters in New York City, together with the officers and 
directors of the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
However, the new company is not a subsidiary of the Rob- 
erts & Schaefer Company. The latter company will continue 
independently its operations, which have extended over a 
period of 16 years, in the building of locomotive coaling sta- 
tions, cinder handling plants, material transfer plants and 
other storage and handling installations, whereas the new 





Col. Lincoln Bush 





J. J. Roberts 


company will confine its operations to general railroad con- 
struction work. It is proposed also that the new company 
will undertake contracts for government, state, county or 
municipal work. 

Colonel Bush, who becomes president of the Bush, Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1888. For notable engineering work the latter insti- 
tution in 1904 conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Engineering. He entered railway service in May, 1888, 
as assistant engineer maintenance of way, of the Wyoming 
division of the Union Pacific with headquarters at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. In July, 1889, he was appointed assistant engineer on 


location of the Pacific Short Line, with headquarters at Og- 
den, Utah, and continued in this position until January, 1890, 
when he became assistant instructor in descriptive geometry 
at the University of Illinois. 


In April, 1890, he became assist- 
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Col. W. R. Roberts 


F. E. Mueller 
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ant engineer with E. L. Corthell in bridge work at Chicago, 
Ill. From December, 1891, to May, 1896, he was chief drafts- 
man, designer and estimator in the western office of the 
Pittsburgh Bridge Company and from May to December of the 
latter year was draftsman in the bridge department of the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal. In December, 1896, he returned to rail- 
way service as assistant to the bridge engineer of the Chicago 
& North Western, with offices in Chicago. In January, 1899,.. 
he was appointed acting division engineer of the Iowa di- 
vision of the same road, with headquarters at Boone, Iowa, 
and in December of the same year was appointed bridge 
engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
headquarters at Hoboken, N. J. In October, 1900, he was 
appointed principal assistant engineer of the same road and 
in February, 1903, chief engineer. In the latter capacity he 


discovered the sand jack for lowering great weights, such 
as the 1,000-ton double deck draw bridge at Newark, N. J., 
and in addition invented the Bush type of train shed and the 
Bush type of track construction. 


On January 1, 1909, he 





E. E. Barnett 





Cc. P. Ross 


engaged in private practice as a consulting engineer and 
contractor with headquarters in New York City. In this 
work he was engineer or consultant on the design and con- 
struction of 13 Bush train sheds and acted in an advisory 
capacity in several large railway construction projects in 
Pennsylvania. At this time Colonel Bush was also president 
and chief engineer of the Talbot Construction Company, 
vice-president and chief engineer of F. M. Talbot Company, 
and vice-president, treasurer and chief engineer of Flickwir 
& Bush, Inc. In October, 1917, Colonel Bush entered the 
service of the war department as a civilian and reached the 
grade of colonel in the Quartermasters Corps of the United 
States Army on August 24, 1918. He was honorably dis- 
charged on March 31, 1919, since which time he has been 
engaged in private practice as a consulting engineer, with 
headquarters at 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 
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The present directors of Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
together with Colonel Bush, will be the officers and directors 
of the new company. Col. W. R. Roberts, president of Rob- 
erts & Schaefer, becomes chairman of the board of Bush, 
Roberts & Schaefer Company. 

Colonel Warren R. Roberts, president of Roberts & Schae- 
fer Company, will hold the position of chairman of the board 
of directors of the new company, Edward E. Barrett, vice- 
president of Roberts & Schaefer Company, will be vice-presi- 
dent of. the new organization, John J. Roberts, treasurer of 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, will be treasurer, and Frank 
E. Mueller, secretary and chief engineer of Roberts & Schae- 
fer Company, will be secretary. The above, with Colonel 
Bush and Clyde P. Ross, contracting manager of Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, will constitute the board of directors of 
the new company. 

Cotonel Warren R. Roberts, president of the new organ- 
ization, was graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1888 and immediately entered the service of the Lassig Bridge 
Works, Chicago. He was later promoted to the position of 
chief draftsman of this company. During tle years interven- 
ing between this period and 1894 he occupied different engi- 
neering positions in the city of Chicago. In 1894, he became 
assistant to the bridge engineer of the city of Chicago. In 
1896 he was one of the incorporators of the H. M. R. Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, and in 1897 he entered con- 
struction work with two of his brothers. In 1904 Colonel 
Roberts, with J. V. Schaefer, John J. Roberts and Frank E. 
Mueller, formed a co-partnership known as Roberts, Schae- 
fer & Company, to pursue the work of engineering and con- 
tracting in a specialty line of top works fcr coal mines. In 
September of the same year the corporation of Roberts & 
Schaefer Company was formed and Colonel] Roberts was ap- 
pointed president. In 1917 he entered the service of the War 
Department in the Construction Division of the United States 
Army as a major and in the spring of 1918 was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel. Soon after he was promoted to the rank 
of colonel. Since his discharge from the army, Colonel Rob- 
erts has returned to his duties as president of the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company. 

Edward E. Barrett, vice-president of the Roberts & Schae- 
fer Company and also vice-president of the new Bush, Rob- 
erts & Schaefer Company, was graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1893 and for eight years after his graduation 
‘was in charge of hydrographic surveys and the construction 
of dams and levies on the Mississippi river under the direc- 
tion of the United States Engineering Corps. During the 
year 1900, Mr. Barrett was assistant engineer on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, being identified with double tracking 
work in the state of Iowa. Later he becaine associated with 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company as civil engineer, handling the 
construction of locomotive coaling stations and other rail- 
road structures. In 1904 he became associated with Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, later becoming vice-president and di- 
rector, which position he holds at the present time. 

John J. Roberts treasurer of the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany, and of the Bush, Roberts & Schaefer Company, re- 
ceived his education at the University of Illinois. In 1893 
he entered construction work, acting in various capacities 
on bridge building construction and on other projects until 
1901. 

At this time he was appointed chief estimator for 
Henry W. Schlueter Company, Chicago, and continued in 
that capacity until October, 1902, when he became assistant 
chief estimator of the George A. Fuller Company, with head- 
quarters at New York City. At the time of the formation 
of the Roberts, Schaefer & Company, Mr. Roberts became 
one of the original co-partners. When that company was 
incorporated in September of the same year, Mr. Roberts 
became secretary and treasurer of the corporation. He re- 


linquished the position of secretary in 1917 but has continued 
as treasurer of the corporation. 

Frank E. Mueller, secretary of the Roberts & Schaefer 
Company and also sescretary of the new corporation, grad- 
uated from Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., in 1900, and in 
1901 received a mechanical engineer’s degree at that institu- 
tion. 


In July, 1901, Mr. Mueller became associated with the 
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Link Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, as a draftsman and 
after serving in that capacity for several months was pro- 
moted to assistant to J. V. Schaefer, who at that time was 
a salesman. In February, 1904, he left the Link Belt Machin- 
ery Company with Mr. Schaefer, who, with Colonel Warren 
R. Roberts, John J. Roberts and Mr. Mueller, formed the co- 
partnership of Roberts, Schaefer & Company. Mr. Mueller 
was appointed general superintendent of the new organiza- 
tion and in September, 1904, when the co-partnership was in- 
corporated under the name of Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
he was appointed general superintendent and chief engineer. 
In addition Mr. Mueller was later appointed secretary and 
a director of the company. 

Clyde P. Ross, contracting manager of the Roberts & 
Schaefer Compeny and a director of the new organization, 
graduated from the Chicago Manual Training School in 1898. 
He became connected with the engineering department of 
the Link Belt Company, Chicago, where he was engaged in 
the designing of coal washing plants, coal mining plants and 
various types of elevating and conveying machinery for the 
handling of coal. In March, 1904, when the Roberts, Schaefer 
& Company was organized, one of the original organizers, 
Mr. Schaefer, placed Mr. Ross in charge of design as chief 
draftsman. He held this position until 1907, when he was 
promoted to the position of principal assistant engineer. In 
1909 he was elected a director of the Roberts & Schaefer 
Company. 


National Steel Car Company Changes Hands 


Robert J. Magor and associates have bought the plant and 
property, and taken over the assets and liabilities of the Na- 
tional Steel Car Company, of Hamilton, Canada, and will 
continue the business 
under the name of the 
National Steel Car 
Corporation with a 
capital of 100,000 shares 
of no par value stock. 
~The plans of the 
new corporation are to 
substantially increase 
its freight car manu- 
facturing facilities and 
also develop on a large 
scale the motor truck 
business, which in the 
old company was only 


carried on in a very 
small way. 
Mr. Magor, who is 


president of the Magor 
Car Corporation, New 
York, engaged in the 
car building business, 
has been elected presi- 
dent also of the new corporation. He was born on July 6, 
1882, at Montreal, Canada, was educated in high schools and 
also received private tuition. In November, 1905, he entered 
the car building business with the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company and in June, 1910, left the service of that com- 
pany to take over the management of the re-organized Magor 
Car Company plant at Passaic, N. J. Since Mr. Magor took 
over the management of this plant the production has been 
increased ten times, and extensions are now being made, to 
be completed in the early spring, that will double the pres- 
ent capacity of the plant. In 1912 Mr. Magor assisted in 
designing the plant of the National Steel Car Company, 
Hamilton, Canada, and two years later was elected to the 
board. In the early part of 1919 he was made consulting 
vice-president, and as the company sustained large losses on 
a French war contract it was necessary to reorganize it, 
additional capital being put in. This was done by submitting 
to the company a proposition of purchase during Novem- 
ber which was accepted, and on December 18, 1919, the pur- 
chase was completed and Mr. Magor was elected president 
of the National Steel Car Corporation, Ltd. 





R. J. Magor 
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Railway Financial News 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—Col. George T. Slade, former vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Northern Pacific, and during the 
war director of railroads behind the lines in France, has been 
elected a director of the Lehigh Valley. 


Carotina, CLINCHFIELD & Oun10o.—This company has proposed 
to the holders of its $6,000,000 5 per cent Elkhorn first mort- 
gage gold notes, due January 1, 1920, the extension of the 
notes for two years to January 1, 1922, at interest increased 
to 6 per cent, holders to be paid in consideration of the ex- 
tension $20 bonus for each $1,000 note. 


Nevapa County Narrow Gace.—This company has applied to 
the Railroad Commission of California for authority to redeem 
$83,000 par value of its 7 per cent bonds by the issuance of 
5 per cent 30-year bonds. In June, 1913, the commission au- 
thorized the company to issue bonds to the extent of $500,000. 
It was the intention of the company to use $162,000 of these 
bonds to redeem outstanding bonds, and this was done to the 
extent of $83,000. The recent application is to secure per- 
mission to redeem these bonds. 


Railway Construction 


Louistana & NortHwest.—This road, according to George W. 
Hunter, receiver, is locating and will build a new branch line at 
a point two miles north of Homer, La., into the oil fields west 
of Homer. The main spur will be between five and six miles in 
length with sidings for the various oil producers, the total mile- 
age aggregating approximately 12 miles. In addition to the con- 
struction of this new branch the existing line will be improved 
to enable it to handle increased traffic from the oil fields. 


Satt Lake & Denver Rattroap CompANy.—This company has 
been incorporated at Salt Lake, Utah, with a capital of $500,000, 
for the purpose of constructing a railroad through the Uintah 
basin, Utah. The articles of incorporation provide for the con- 
struction of a railroad from near Provo, Utah, to Craig, Colo., 
where it will connect with the Denver & Salt Lake. Governor 
Simon Bamberger of Utah is the chief promoter of the road 
and president of the new company. The plans for the financing 
of the road call for the issuing and selling of $10,000,000 of 7 
per cent preferred stock in the Utah-Colorado Industrial Cor- 
poration, which is to be incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, which corporation will hold the entire stock of the Salt 
Lake & Denver Railroad Company. The capital stock of the 
railroad company is divided into $100 shares, and the eleven 
directors each hold 10 shares, in addition to which Governor 
Bamberger holds 400 shares as trustee. Application has also 
been filed with the Public Utilities Commission of Utah for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity. The incorporators 
are Governor Bamberger, president; W. S. McCormick, J. R. 
Walker and E. E. Jenkins, vice-presidents; Lester C. Freed, 
treasurer, and W. W. Armstrong, John P. Howard, E. A. Cul- 
bertson, James W. Collins, Frank Pingree and E. O, Howard, 
additional directors. O. J. Grimes, secretary to the governor, 
has been appointed secretary of the railroad company, and Gov- 
ernor Bamberger is named as general manager of the road, in 
addition to the presidency. 

The route of the proposed railroad will be an easterly direc- 
tion from Provo, through Wasatch, Duchesne and Uintah coun- 
ties, and thence northeasterly through Rio Blanco county, Colo., 
to Craig, a distance of approximately 310 miles. The line has 
heen located by survey and is subject to only minor changes, to 
be made as required by construction. The articles state that the 
company will commence construction “as soon as it conveniently 
can be begun, weather conditions permitting, subject, however, 
to obtaining the consent of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Utah. 
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Railroad Administration 


Operating 
P. L. Clarity, trainmaster of the Great Northern, has been 


appointed superintendent of terminals, succeeding J. Mc- 
Naught, appointed trainmaster. 


P. D. Shand, trainmaster of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
at Pueblo, Colo., has been transferred to the Salt Lake di- 
vision, with headquarters at Provo, Utah, succeeding E. K. 
Merkle, transferred. 


J. C. Goodfellow, trainmaster of the Southern Pacific at 
Los Angeles, Cal. has been transferred to Niland, Cal., suc- 
ceeding R. E. Southworth, who has resigned. C. M. Murphy, 
trainmaster at San Luis Obispo, Cal., has been transferred to 
succeed Mr. Goodfellow. 


H. T. Wyatt, chief clerk to the federal manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Western Lines, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed train master of the Newark 
division, with headquarters at Newark, Ohio, succeeding W. 
Streck, who has been assigned to other duties. 


Byron J. Peaseley, whose appointment as superintendent 
of motive power of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the 
Alabama & Vicksburg and the Mississippi-Louisiana Transfer 
was announced in the Railway Age of October 3 (delayed 
issue, printed Nov. 19), page 719, was born at Decorra, IIL, 
December 21, 1867. He attended the public schools at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and in 1883 began work as a laborer and ma- 
chinist’s apprentice for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at West Burlington. His railroad work was then inter- 
rupted temporarily while he attended a business school which 
he left to go to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as machinist 
at Fort Madison, Ia., where he remained until 1894, when 
he entered the employ of the Fort Madison Gas & Gasoline 
Engine Company. For almost four years subsequent to 
this period he was a fireman and engineer and then went to 
the Illinois Central as machinist at East St. Louis, Ill, from 
which city he was transferred to Carbondale as division and 
wrecking foreman. Later Mr. Peaseley was with the Denver 
& Rio Grande as foreman at Helper, Utah, but returned to 
the Illinois Central at East St. Louis to serve respectively 
as roundhouse foreman, shop foreman and general foreman 
until September, 1906, when he left to become general fore- 
man of the Missouri Pacific at Bixby, Ill. While in that posi- 
tion he was promoted to master mechanic at Ferriday, La., 
and was, six months later, transferred to the Missouri di- 
vision with headquarters at De Soto, Mo. In February, 1914, 
he was promoted to superintendent of shops at Argentina, 
Ark., and later appointed master mechanic of the roads of 
which he is now superintendent of motive power. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John W. Mulligan, assistant real estate and tax agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to real estate and tax commis- 
sioner, succeeding Thomas J. Newkirk, deceased. 


C. H. Nero has been appointed auditor of passenger re- 
ceipts of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and other 
roads under the jurisdiction of Edward J. Pearson, federal 
manager, succeeding H. S. Snow, assigned to other duties. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


N. P. White, roundhouse foreman of the Northern Pacific 
at Duluth, Minn., has been promoted to master mechanic 
of the Minnesota division at Staples, Minn., succeeding 
William Radke, deceased. : 
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C. H. Koyl, engineer of water service of the Great Northern 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed to the newly created 
position of engineer of water service on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 


Luke J. Gallagher, locomotive engineer, has been promoted 
to road foreman of engines of the Rocky Mountain division 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont., succeeding H. E. Day, who has been granted leave 
of absence. 


A. M. Davidson, assistant engineer on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been promoted to assistant division engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding L. A. Robenheiser, who has 
been transferred. 


C. H. Judson, assistant valuation engineer of the New 
York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant engineer in charge of the work in 
connection with Valuation Order No. 3 for the lines West of 
Buffalo, with the same headquarters. 


F. C. Moeller, roundhouse foreman of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, at Blue Island, Ill, has been promoted to 
general foreman in the locomotive department at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, succeeding S. C. Mueller, whose promotion to 
master mechanic was announced in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 26. 


J. A. Marshall, road foreman of engines of the Northern 
Pacific, at Duluth, Minn., has been appointed acting master 
mechanic of the Lake Superior division, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. E. Goodman, who has been given a 
temporary leave of absence. C. P. Cunliff, engineman, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Marshall. 


Purchasing 


F, E. Johnson, storekeeper of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Mt. Clare, Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper at Baltimore; H. Shoemaker, district store- 
keeper of the Northwest District, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed Mr. Johnson’s successor and 
Mr. Shoemaker has been succeeded by J. G. Calori. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. H. Boles, general counsel of the Lehigh Valley with 
headquarters at New York City, has also been elected vice- 
president. 


R. W. Harrington has been appointed to the newly created 
position of general attorney of the Canadian National with 
headquarters at Vancouver. 


F. W. Charske, assistant to the president of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at New York City, has been ap- 
pointed controller of the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short 
Line and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, with the same headquarters. 


E. O. Griffith has been reinstated as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Company and 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company of Texas, with 
headquarters in the Railway Exchange building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Griffin will have charge of purchases, materials 
and supplies. 


Peter F. Finnegan, traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has resigned to accept the vice-presidency of the Union Tank 
Car Company, New York city, with headquarters at that city. 
Mr. Finnegan was born at Syracuse, Ind., on November 4, 
1877. He received his education at the Chicago Business 
College, and entered railway service on May 4, 1895, in the 
transportation department of the Baltimore & Ohio at South 
Chicago, Ill. From January to December, 1899, he was con- 
nected with the Pullman Company, returning to the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1900 as chief clerk in the general freight de- 
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partment at Chicago. Later he was appointed general 
freight and passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, a position which he held until 1916, when he was 
promoted to general western freight agent with the same 
headquarters. Later his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the Northwest district. In 1917 he was appointed assistant 
to the director of the division of traffic of the United States 
Railroad Administration, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., holding that position until November, 1918, when he 
was appointed freight traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Western Lines. 


Traffic 


Frank W. Robinson, traffic manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Lines, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific System, the position he held prior to govern- 
ment control. The appointment is effective March 1. 


Archibald Fries, traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other roads under the direction of C. W. Galloway, 
federal manager, has resigned from federal service and has 
been appointed general traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. M. Golder Shu- 
mate has been appointed acting traffic manager under the 
Railroad Administration, succeeding Mr. Fries. 


Obituary 


Mahlon D. Miller, superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at Waterbury, Conn., died January 5, at 
his home in that city. 


Clarence Farleigh Parker, formerly vice-president of the 
Illinois Central and the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died at his home in Chicago January 6, after an 
illness lasting three 
years and which neces- 
sitated his retirement 
from active work in 
1917. Mr. Parker was 
born at Charleston, 
Ill, on February 14, 
1865, and received his 
education at Washing- 
ton University, St. 
Louis, Mo. His rail- 
road work began in 
1888, when he entered 
the employ of the St. 
Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute, his duties at 
that time being mainly 
confined to the train 
service departments. 
From then until Janu- 

C. F. Parker ary 1, 1896, he was 
consecutively car ac- 
countant, secretary to 

the general manager and purchasing agent and assistant 
general manager and purchasing agent of the same road. 
On January 1, 1896, he was appointed general manager and 
remained in that position until April 1 of the same year when 
he went to the Illinois Central as general agent at St. Louis, 
Mo. (From this time until his retirement in 1917, Mr. Parker 
continued in the service of the Illinois Central.) On May 
12, 1902, he was appointed coal traffic manager and filled that 
position until June 1, 1904, when he was appointed purchasing 
agent, in which capacity he became well known to many 
central western railroad and railway supply men. His suc- 
cessful supervision over the Illinois Central’s purchases dur- 
ing the period from June 1, 1904 to January 17, 1912, led to 
his appointment as vice-president on the latter date. As 
vice-president Mr. Parker retained supervision over the pur- 
chasing departments. On April 8, 1912, he was also appointed 
vice-president of the Central of Georgia and executed the 
duties of that position, in addition to those of vice-president 
of the Illinois Central, until the time of his retirement. 
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